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ON THE ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GENIUS. 


Nort a little speculation has been expended on the Genius in ancient and 
modern times. I propose very briefly to recapitulate the known facts about 
him, examine the chief explanations, and give what I consider the true one. 

The genius is attached to the paterfamilias, and corresponds to the Iuno 
of the materfamilias. This seems fairly certain, though it is nowhere definitely 
stated, partly because we nowhere hear of anyone else’s genius (except the 
Emperor’s) being invoked in household cult; partly because we do hear often 
enough of invocations of or oaths, etc., by the genius of the paterfamilias ; 
partly again because art and literature alike give us examples of a pair of 
snakes representing the genius and the iuno (as Cicero, de diuin. 1, 36; Plut. 
Ti. Gracchus 1; anon. de wirts illustr. 57, 4. Ti. Gracchus, the father of the 
tribune, sees two serpents, male and female, and is told by experts that if he 
lets the male go his wife will die, if the female he will die; he kills the male 
and shortly after dies). Further, we have an example of a single serpent 
begetting a son for the paterfamilias (Gell. VI. 1, 3; Liv. XXVI. 19, 7) in the 
case of the elder Africanus; but this is perhaps Greek. Livy himself rightly 
notes that the same story was told of the begetting of Alexander the Great. 
This genius then, and presumably the iuno, had a share in the regular family 
cult directed to the Lares, Di Penates, and Vesta. 

Later on, at least, everybody had a genius, even slaves, as in Terence, 
Phorm. 43-4; but that this genius was formally worshipped by anyone, apart 
from Greek ideas, we do not know. Genito indulgere and genium defrudare are 
good Latin respectively for leading a jolly and a stingy life, and that is about 
all this hypostatization of the warmer desires amounts to. By this time Greek 
influence was rampant, and genius came to be equated with daiyer for all 
purposes, a usage reflected in our editions of Apuleius and Plutarch in the 


1 For art representations of the two serpents, 
male and female (genius and iuno), see Otto in 
Pauly-Wissowa, art. Genius, col. 1162. The 
relation of all this (a) to the two snakes that 
mark a sacred place in Persius, Sa¢. I. 113; 
(0) to the twin serpents which are an omen of 
death, see Werg. Aen. VIII. 697, with Henry’s 
note on the passage, and Warde Fowler’s dis- 
cussion, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, p. 113, cf. ul. 
Obseguens 58, is very obscure. That all three are 


NO. II. VOL. XVII. 


really the same I do not believe ; possibly (a) is 
an extension of the two serpents often painted in 
a private lararium to other /oca sacra, and (b) 
influenced by the equation genius=ghost, dis- 
cussed in the text. Or Etruscan serpent-brand- 
ishing Furies may have something to do with it, 
for it seems not to be Greek; the two serpents 
may be a sort of shorthand for the death-demon. 
See Martha, L’Art ¢étrusque, p. 394, Tuchalcha 
threatening Theseus and Peirithoos. 
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title de genio Socratis, and immortalized by Shakespeare. In many inscriptions? 
it means the spirit of a dead man; compare the Greek dedications 7@ daipou 
or T@ ayyéd@ Tod Seiva, and the N.T. use of dyyedos for spirit or ghost 
(Acts xii. 15; Mark xviii. 10). This finds its way into Augustan literature, as 
in Ovid, Fast. II. 546; the same passage calls the spirits animae and manes. 
With the wider extension of the name to mean the tutela of anything or 
anyone (it even displaces a woman’s iuno, see Wissowa, R.K.R.’, p. 182, n. 2) 
we are not concerned. The questions are, (1) what the genius originally was, 
(2) why only the genius of the paterfamilias appears originally to have been 
worshipped. 

The name helps us but little; it seems to mean no more than ‘ begetter,’ 
just as /udius means ‘ player.’ This hinders as much as it helps. Why has 
the filius familias no ‘ begetter’ recognized in the family cult to help him raise 
up grandchildren to his father? I turn to the explanations, ancient and 
modern, so far as I know them: 

(1) The genius is the ghost of an ancestor. The objection to this is that 
individual people are not worshipped at Rome by their descendants or anyone 
else. It is noted by Cicero” that to confer divine honours on a human being 
is not a Roman custom; to judge by the language which his contemporary 
Nepos puts into the mouth of Cornelia’ private cult allowed it in his time, 
and by the first century, quite apart from Caesar-worship, it was well enough 
known.* Hence it seems to have come in from Greece under the late Republic. 
The problem why no single ghost but only the manes or the dt parentum as a 
group are worshipped, or rather tended, is to my thinking connected with the 
questions under discussion. 

(2) The genius is a sort of soul or guardian spirit of the head of the 
house or of any man. This is nearer the truth, but meets the difficulty which 
forms our second problem: why has only the head of the house so desirable a 
possession, and how did the successor get it when his turn came to be pater- 
familias? And if a dead man’s soul is not worshipped separately, why a 
living one’s? 

(3) The genius is ‘ die allenthalben die Welt der Erscheinungen durch- 
dringende géttliche Kraft’ conceived, so far as it appears in man, ‘in dem 
stets sich erneuernden Wunder der Fortpflanzung’ plus ‘die zeugende Kraft 
des Mannes,’ the iuno being the feminine appearance of the same power (so 
Wissowa, op. cit., p. 182). This would be very well if we were dealing with a 
philosophy; but we have here an early stratum of religion, for which such 
ideas are much too abstract and also much too clearly defined. Moreover, the 
persistent difficulty of the second question obtrudes itself. Still, it gets nearer 
the truth than either of the others. 

1 Examples in Otto, op. cit., col. 1163. For et inuocabis deum parentem, It is noteworthy that 


some comment on the Greek usage, see Usener, when Cicero was anxious to deify Tullia he could 
Gitternamen, p. 271. find no Latin word to express his desire, but only 


2 Cic. Phil. I. 13. drobéwois, 


3 Epist. Cornel. : ubi mortua evo, parentabis mihi 4 Tac. Ann, II. 8, 1, precatus Drusum patrem, 
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(4) My own explanation is that the genius is the life, or reproductive 
power, almost the luck, of the family, appearing, as is usual with Roman 
manifestations of all sorts of mana, in a masculine and a feminine form, 
naturally appropriated to the male and female heads of the house. It appears 
in them only because there is but one power, one house, one head; another 
genius, many other genii, of course exist, but they belong to other families. 
To support this view I note: 

(a) That by a sort of process of elimination we arrive at this idea. The 
other cults give due attention to the house itself and its parts (Ianus and his 
fellows); to the necessary nourishment (the Di Penates, including Vesta) ; to 
the ground it stands on and from which its food comes (the Lares, according 
to the likeliest theory, that of Wissowa and Warde Fowler) ; to the ghosts of 
the former inhabitants (cult of the manes); while there is abundance of spirits 
to look after individual members of the family as they need it, from Lucina 
onwards, through every crisis of life. If the genius is not the life, or life-luck, 
which makes the whole thing go on and keep together, where is that. very 
necessary element represented? The Romans seem to have no house-spirit or 
brownie, who might perhaps be thought in some countries to perform some 
such function. 

(6) This explanation at once tells us why the genius of the son, the iuno 
of the daughter, are not worshipped. The reason is that, strictly speaking, 
they have and can have none, for the life-spirit, or life (I am inclined to think 
the notion preanimistic), embodies itself in one person at a time only; or, 
rather, its real embodiment is always the family, the head of which is a sort of 
trustee of the life-force, as he is of the property. A couple of examples will 
make this clear, and show at once its existence in barbarous society, of about 
the same stage as that of early Rome, and its persistence. 

The mana of Polynesian chiefs is well known; it often amounts to 
deification of its owner. But he is only the vehicle of the deity, not the deity 
(or, rather, to use an almost exact Latin equivalent of mana, the numen) itself. 
In Raiatea, in the Society Islands, ‘the law of primogeniture prevailed, and in 
accordance with a singular usage, which was invariably observed, the king 
regularly abdicated on the birth of his first son and became a subject of his 
infant offspring. . . . This remarkable rule of succession . . . prevailed also 
in noble families; no sooner did a baron’s wife give birth to a child than the 
baron was reduced to the rank of a private man.’! 

That is, the father, gua chief or noble, ceases to exist when the son is born. 
No one expects him to die outright apparently, though a people less accustomed 
to fine logical distinctions than the Polynesians seem to be might even go that 
length. Even less tolerance of the co-existence of son and father is shown, as 
Sir James Douie informs me, in the Karnal district of the Panjab, in some 
Brahmin families. Here the father will not speak directly to his son, but lets 
his wishes be known through a third party when necessary. This is certainly 


Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I1., p. 255 sq. 
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no mark of a matrilineal organization, for the local law is of a strongly 
patrilineal nature.’ It is simply the alternative to eliminating the father— 
namely, elimination of the son. A development of the same idea is perhaps 
the Travancore Brahmin custom of limiting marriage to the eldest son; and it 
is conceivable that Homer preserves a recollection of a similar custom in 
Greece when he mentions the single line of Laertes.?_ It is further possible 
that the frequent (though not classical) avoidance between son-in-law and 
mother-in-law is of this order of ideas: if father and son should not co-exist, 
neither should mother and daughter. But to trace all its possible ramifications 
would take us much too far. 

The genius, then, is one, and one only, for each family, and probably 
originally only one for each gens, which by all analogy should be older than the 
family. It remains to ask how it was transmitted. I suggest that that was 
the purpose of the well-known custom of catching the last breath of the 
dying. See Frazer, op. cit., p. 298: ‘When one of their [the Society Islanders’] 
sacred recorders (harepo) who had been famous in his life for his knowledge of 
the ancient traditions was at the point of death, it was customary for his son 
and successor to place his mouth over the mouth of the dying man, as if to 
inhale the parting soul [but the soul was supposed to go away apparently, see 
thid.}.... The natives, it is said, were convinced that the sages owed their 
learning to this expedient.’ So in Rome, the soul of the dead joined the 
manes, ultimately perhaps to be reincarnated. I suggest that it was the genius 
or the iuno which was thus caught by the son or daughter. 

But if that spiritual possession which was of most account and ensured 
the continuance of the gens was thus passed on, it is easier to see why the 
dead were a mere undistinguished mass: all that was best in each individual 
stayed in his gens, and did not go with him to the underworld. Of the state 
of those who died before they had a genius I propose to speak later.t The 
real cult, as opposed to kindly tendance of needy manes, was reserved for this 
better part, embodied for the time being in the paterfamilias, and thus by an 
easy extension for that part of Caesar which would ensure the continuance of 


the Imperial line. 
H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 See Punjab Customary Law, Vol. VIII. (Tahsii familia being ‘ household,’ and stivps obviously a 


Kaithal and Parganah Indvi, district Karnal) By metaphor. The undivided family, familiar from 
(Sir) J. M. Douie, C.S., Lahore, 1892. Maine’s investigations, seers to be the transi- 
2 + 117 sqq. tional stage. 
3 The clan seems regularly to be so ; and note * Class, Quart., July-October, 1923. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM MAGRE AND THE RAETIC 
DIALECT} 


I. TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE discovery of upwards of a score of fragments of stagshorn with 
inscriptions in a North Italic alphabet closely resembling the Venetic, but 


also in the use of some symbols ( A a and 4 h) showing affinities with the 


‘North-Etruscan’ alphabet, was reported in a careful record of the excava- 
tions in which the fragments came to light (excepting the first piece of horn, 
which was accidentally discovered by a carpenter), written by Pellegrini for 
the Notizie degli Scavi for 1918, pp. 169-207. Some account of the excava- 
tions, with a description of the horn fragments and suggestions concerning 
the possible nature of the deity to whom they were offered, I attempted to 
give in a paper” read before Section H of the British Association at Hull in 
September, 1922, reserving for the present article notes on the alphabet and 
text of the inscriptions,® as well as all discussion of dialect. My chief object 
here is to deal with the forms which the inscriptions show, and to attempt to 
provide answers to the questions: (1) Is the language of these inscriptions 
Indo-European or not? (2) To what people or race are they to be assigned ? 

The site from which the stagshorns come is on the summit of the 
‘Collina del Castello,’ overlooking Magré, a country district near Schio, and 
about twenty miles north-west of Vicenza, in one of the valleys leading up to 
the southern end of the Brenner Pass. The inscriptions are now at Este, 
where I read them in March, 1922. In the following transcriptions the 
references added in parentheses are to Pellegrini’s numbering of the fragments 
(N. d. Sc., l.c.); _ beneath a letter indicates that the reading is uncertain ; 
square brackets are used to indicate places where, owing to the broken 
condition of the horn, letters are (or may be) missing or have been conjec- 
turally supplied ; puncts are also shown. 


I. (12) ritamnehelanu 
2. (13) ritanmelka| 
3. (20) vitt ?}eiluke|[ 
4. (14) ritieikusipu 


Studies (with figures of Nos. 8 and 9 below), 

$ Limitations of space preclude the publica- 
tions of full textual notes in a magazine article. 
I have confined myself chiefly to noting the 
places where my reading differs from Pellegrini’s, 
The full epigraphical notes will appear in 
Part II. of The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy (Con- 
way). 


1 At my request Professor R. S. Conway, 
whose suggestion it was that I should examine 
the Magré inscriptions at Este, most kindly read 
through the first draft of this report. It owes 
not a little to his criticisms. Some important 
additions, due directly to Professor Conway, are 
distinguished by his initials. 

2 To be published in the Journal of Roman 
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5. (15) (a) ritiemetinu 
(6) triahis: 
. (21) riti?}emanis[ 
. (10) reitemu-iupinayxe 
. (11) ritalelemaispinake 
(17) ‘ripnekerrinake 
10. (13) |niurilpif (? ?) 
Ir. (5) |JStuvatinayxe 
12. (4) estualeadgir( 
13. (3) es-stuatel-rakinua 
14. (2) estum-SnuSsur 
15. (20) su 
16. (6) val-teonu? 
17, (7) klevieva.|l-tikinuasua 
18 (8) knusesusinu 
19. (9g) lastegutiyxinu 


ow OND 


20. (18) jixinatvixa 
21. (16) axt{ (?) 
se. (%) aty| 


23. (Ig) (a) ustipu 
(6) veveve (?) 


Summary CriticaL Notes.—(2) See on No. 10. (3) See on No. 15. (4) 
ritieikunii Ru, Pellegrint. A fracture passes through & (Pellegrini’s i+), but when the 


two pieces are put together again, and the result compared with Pellegrini’s figure, 
it at once becomes clear how misleading these ‘facsimiles’ may be. The vertical 


stroke | is much closer to Mv than Pellegrini’s drawing would suggest—practically 
joined toit. (7) Pellegrini does not record the punct. (9) rie, Pellegrini. But 


even his figure shows | n (quite unmistakable in the fragment itself), not t. (10) A 
badly broken fragment, of which only the lower (?) halves of the letters are left, 
making the reading quite uncertain. trie Bu, Pellegrini, who regards this as part of 


the same original horn as No. 2, and even ventures to put the pieces side by side 
(in spite of the fact that they have no broken edges in common) so as to give 


rtanmelkaturiep (rz) e|stulatinaye, Pellegrini. The fourth letter can hardly be 


anything but a badly cut v; Pellegrini regards it as an error for/. (12) -dir..., 
Pellegrint. The last letter is doubtful. (14) esiumninusud, Pellegrini. The inferior 
state of preservation of this specimen, the crushed writing, and a number of apparent 
corrections, make the reading doubtful in several places. ¢ is tightly packed between 
s and « (which themselves are close together), as if at first omitted by oversight and 


1 Engraver’s error for ripie- ? 
2 Engraver’s error for val.teynu () ? for | ? 
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then inserted later. It lacks the crossbar; but compare 12. estu-, 11. (e)stu-, 


13. es-stu-, and § 4™ | | (San Briccio di Lavagno), read by Pauli (Archiv. Trent. 7, 


1888, p. 148—a reference given by Pellegrini) as times. There is a punct mside rather 
than after m; then follows M probably & The last letter is Ib, which I take as 7, 
with an accidental cut beside the vertical stroke (scarcely 7). Pellegrini, however, 


regards it as an alternative form of ‘y, which occurs once (16), probably for ? 


(as in the Venetic alphabet), i.e. ¢, and transcribes both > and <) as @. (15) Taken 


with No. 3 by Pellegrini, thus: eiluke<nu>S8u. There is nothing whatever to sug- 
gest that the two fragments’ which make up et/uke have anything to do with the 
two fragments which make up su. I prefer rather to compare 15 with 14 (s#uésur). 
(16) valte@nu, Pellegrini, cf. No. 14. (20) Four badly shattered fragments ; 
tixinuaivixa, Pellegrini. Pellegrini’s initial ¢ is entirely supposititious; there is not 
enough left of the rest (except ixya at the end) for the reading to be anything 
more than conjectural, only the lower portions of the letters being preserved. 


\ od 
(21) VY} ie. axt, K 4 according to Pellegrini, ie. txya. But he declares 


the slanting strokes in the second letter to be accidental, takes A as a badly written 


(|, and transcribes vit...! (22) ata[, Pellegrini. The third letter (broken) is x 


(23) (b) zezeve, Pellegrini. The letters are indeed so badly cut that there is little 
difference between the first, third, and fifth. 


II. ALPHABET. 


The alphabet of the Magré inscriptions is so much like the Venetic that it 
would be possible to regard it as a variety of the same alphabet, or even to 
hold that it represents an older form of the Venetic alphabet in use at Este. 
We have, for example, in both the Venetic and the Magré alphabets the 


characteristic forms of / | and # \\; the mediae b, d, g are absent from 


both (as from their common original); in the Venetic alphabet o comes last of 
all (being added after it had once been dropped—while the alphabet was in 
Etruscan hands—from its original position), while it is altogether wanting 
in the Magré alphabet. There is no symbol for f in either of these two 
alphabets ; and from the Magré script p also is missing, though this want may 
be due only to accident. On the other hand, the Magré texts introduce us to 


a new sign J (once q), which from its appearance, in at least two groups 


of sounds, in a position corresponding exactly to that filled by ¢ in the same 
groups on other inscriptions, viz. rit- (I, 2, 4, 5, 8), vett- (7), and again 
-tinaxe (11), beside vip- (9) and -pznake (-ye) (8, 7), is best regarded as denoting 

1 When I was at Este these inscriptions ments in all, though Pellegrini speaks of only 


(Nos. 3, 15) were both of them composed each two fragments in all. Evidently they have been 
of two fragments gummed together, i.e. four frag- roughly handled since Pellegrini saw them. 
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a dental of some kind. The variation (hardly, perhaps, a local one of 
pronunciation) between this sound (whatever it was) and the sound denoted 
by ¢ recalls that between @ and ¢ in the Venetic -e-kupeOari-s- beside ecupetaris, 
leme@orna beside lemetor, vhay-s-60 beside zona-s-to, and the Venetic kluOtiari-s: 
beside Latin Clutorius and Cluturius. The variation again between y and & in 
the Magré inscriptions (-aye 7, 11, but -ake 8,9; -xinu 19, 20, but -kinu- 17) 
and in Etruscan (sey as well as sec) seems to be of the same character—that 
is to say, between aspiratae and tenues—due, we may conjecture, to uncer- 
tainty in the use of the (probably newly borrowed) alphabetic signs. Why a 
special symbol was devised, when in neighbouring alphabets there was one 


ready to hand (for example, the Venetic 4 8), it is hard to see; and for that 


reason, as well as because there is just a possibility that the new symbol found 
at Magré may not after all have denoted a tenuis, but perhaps a spirant 
derived from the tenuis, I prefer to use p to transliterate it. That it does 
denote a dental of some kind can scarcely, I think, be doubted.? The origin 
of this symbol and, unluckily, its correct place in the alphabet (perhaps 
between /: and z ?) are quite unknown—we have no such clue as the Baratela 
alphabetic tablets furnish for the Venetic alphabetic order—so that in our 
uncertainty it is better put last. 


But in the Venetic alphabet we have a special symbol .j, for A and 





another ( for a, quite distinct from the Etruscan Z and A: which the 


Magré alphabet equally employed. Perhaps also in the use of 4 vy and 
+ ¢ (as well as ( and x) the Magre script resembles the Etruscan more 


closely than the Venetic. Our inscriptions thus employ the following eighteen ® 
characters as written—in about half the inscriptions—from right to left : 


A a, 4 4 [a | Anlir>n4y, a ay M x 
a 4 r, ? and § S, Xx and + t, /\ u, ? and (once) ‘) d, 








X> 


1 Venetic examples are less certain. Pauli’s 
indices give little besides doubtful instances of 
-xno- beside -kno-, 

2 Pellegrini’s suggestion (/.c. p. 200, n. 4) that 


4(4) may represent 6 or # (cf. Greek R ?) 


seems to me altogether untenable ; and it would 
be equally rash to compare Corinthian q=«. 


Nor would it serve any useful purpose to record 


here conjectures as to the origin of the Magré { 


In what is called by Pauli (not very hap- 


or q p. 


pily) the ‘Trient-Bozen’ alphabet of a group 
of inscriptions, including the ‘spada di Ve- 
rona,’ which (with the ‘paletta di Padova’) 
should—according to Pellegrini—be compared 
in respect of alphabet with the Magré stags- 


horns, " is thought to denote @, so that, if 


Pellegrini is right in his comparison, ( in the 


Magré alphabet can hardly represent 6 as he 
contends, 

3 Or seventeen? For the only two possible 
examples of z (No. 23) are both extremely 
doubtful. 
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This alphabet, represented also by one or two other inscriptions from 
various sites in North Italy,1 must be regarded, like the Venetic, as derived 
from some variety of North Etruscan alphabet, but shows (as just described) 
stronger Etruscan influence than the Venetic alphabet. 

The medial puncts are discussed in the next section. 


III]. LANGUAGE. 


When we come to the problem of word division, we have the following 
certain terminations (though, of course, we must allow for the possibility 
of abbreviations) from which to start (disregarding the fragmentary 21, 22): 


-nu, -ka, -pu, -ts, -xe (-ke), -ir (?), -ua, -ur, -Su, -xa, -ve (?),” 
vit- (vett-), tri-, est-, va-l--, klev-, knu-, last-, ust-, ve- (?).? 


The problem is further simplified, not by the puncts, which are com- 
paratively few in number, and in some instances at least (e.g. Nos. 17, 16)* 
appear to serve some other purpose than to separate words, but by the repeated 
occurrence of forms containing the same root and formative elements. 

The character of the horn fragments themselves* and of the place where 
they were found—identified by Pellegrini as the remains of the favissae of a 
temple—makes it hard to believe that they can be anything but votive; the 
inscriptions, therefore, must be dedicatory, so that we should look at least for 
the names of worshippers to be recorded by them, and perhaps also for the 
name of the deity worshipped—most naturally in the dative or genitive case°— 
although it would be difficult to point with certainty to any repeated form in 
these short Magré inscriptions which fulfils that condition, unless we regard 
vit- (1, 2, 8) beside ritiet (4), ritte (5), vipie (9g, -ne—in error for -ie ?—is the 
reading of the horn itself) [and vette (7)—for reitie ?—(ritt)et (3), (rite)e (6) ? ?], 


as abbreviated (for rit(1)e(z) ?). 
it will involve some difficulties.® 


1 Pellegrini, /.c. p. 192 with notes, 

2 After mention in the above enumeration we 
had better exclude 23 (b) ve ve ve (Pellegrini ze 
ze ve), since it may be merely a group of re- 
peated alphabetical symbols (cf., for example, 
zy zn zl, on the Venetic alphabetic tablets) 
rather than a word. [If it is to be regarded 
rather as a ritual ornament, in which alphabetic 
symbols have a cultural value, it is an argument 
for connecting the horns with the same deity as 
that worshipped by alphabetic ritual at Este, 
viz. Rehtia.—R.S.C.] 

3 [In 7, 16, and 17, and in the first occurrence 
in 13, it would be easy to identify the punct with 
the sign of accent as used in Venetic (see Proc. 
Camb, Philol. Soc., 1914 [printed 1915], pp. 8 sq.), 
and it is by no means impossible to give it the 
Same value in two other cases (13 and 14).— 
R.S.C. } 

Compare in particular No. 17 va-l.tikinu with 
Venetic vo-l.tiiomno-s., vo-l.tiio-s-, voltixeneh. Pelle- 
grini, however, beliewed that the Magré puncts 





This possibility must be borne in mind, though 


denote word division; but this is not necessarily 
supported even by 5 (0) triahis. (cf. Venetic 
katu.s-, lehvo-s-, kalr.o-s). 

4 See J.R.S., Vol. XI., 1921 (printed 1923), 
part 2. 

5 Cf. Pauli, Altital. Forsch. I11., p. 240. 

6 E.g. a somewhat arbitrary division of words 
in at least three of the inscriptions (1, 2, 8), to 
say nothing of the difficulty of a termination -e, 
-ei, equivalent to a genitive or dative (?), beside 
an (apparently) nominative ‘case’ also in -e (see 
p. 67), or of the spellings rit-, reit-, as compared 
with the Venetic veht-, Latin vect-, if we incline 
to Professor Conway’s suggestion quoted below 
(though that comparison, of course, is not a 
necessary corollary to the thesis that the forms 
in vit-, veit-, give us the deity’s name). These 
difficulties, though serious, are not insuperable ; 
but for the present it may be safer to regard rit-, 
veit-, as the root-element of a series of proper 
names of worshippers (see p. 67). [Yet its 
re-occurrence at the beginning of some seven of 
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Nor does it seem likely that other common but by no means essential 
elements of a dedicatory inscription (words describing the act and sometimes 
the occasion of the offering) are forthcoming. Certainly there is no verbal 
form to be identified with assurance (cf. p. 67, n. 2). On the other hand, it is 
possible to quote proper names from Latin and dialect inscriptions, and also 
from Etruscan inscriptions, closely parallel to some of the more obvious and 
more easily identified forms in the Magré inscriptions.’ If some? of the names 
of the persons who made the offerings can be clearly recognized, we may be 
able to give at least a partial or provisional answer to the questions with 
which we are here concerned. And again we shall do well to confine ourselves 
to what seems reasonably probable, rejecting attractive hypotheses, however 
tempting, when they must remain hypotheses with nothing but their plausi- 
bility to commend them : 


adir (12) : Abirius, Aberius, etc. (Schulze, pp. 110, 343). 

asua (17): Asuius, -uvius, C./.L. I?. 1586, XI.225 (Ravenna) (this, as Schulze points 
out, p. 129, may be Gallic). 

es-stua (13), e¢|stuva (11), estuale (12), estum. (14) [abbreviated?] : estu (Cas- 
trignano, Pauli, Altital. Forsch. III., p. 220, 2), es- in Esuvius, C.J.L. VIII. 
2564, ¢, 88; 16591 (Holder, Althelt. Sprachsch. 1, 14.76) [Keltic Esu-nertus ? ?], est- 
in Estinius, Estanius (Schulze, pp. 158, 161). 

elanu (1): Elonius, C./J.L. XI. 850 (Mutina) (cf. a possible parallel variation of o : a 
in va-l.tikinu (17) : Venetic voltsxeneh). 

kerrinake (9) : Cerrinius, C.J.L. VIII. 9333. See Schulze, pp. 271, 467 sq. (Osc. 
kerr, Anaceta Cerria, etc.). But cf. p. 65, n. 6. 

klevie (7) : Cluvius, Osc. Kluvatiis, Umb. Kluviier, Gr. KAed-rarpos, Illyr. Ves-clevis, 
O.H.G. Hlud-wig, Skt. Cravisthas, etc. (Hirt, Die Indogerm., p. 719). See 
Schulze, pp. 179, 483, etc. Holder 1, 1042, takes Clevius as Keltic. 

knusesu [? ?] (18, cf.-Su 15 ?). Ican quote no parallels* for this form, if it be a single 
word, beyond such as Geneius, Gennius (Aquinum, Fabrateria) (Schulze, 
Pp. 357, etc. ; Holder 1, 2001), which of course relate only to its first syllable. 

laste (19) : Lastus, C.J.L. III. 1814, Lastorius (Aquileia). Schulze, pp. 296, 335. 

lemais [?] (8) : tribus Lemonia (?); cf. Venetic Lemetor, Leme@orna (Etrusc. lemni, 
Schulze, p. 161). [But would not /ele mais be a division providing names easier 
to parallel (Laelius, Magius) ?—R.S.C. ] 

luke[ (3) : Lucius, -eius, -uleius, -aeus, -anius, etc. (Schulze, pp. 424, 364, 359). 

manis [?] (6) : Manius, Manus, -eius (Schulze, p. 469). 





these votive inscriptions certainly suggests the 
possibility of its denoting the deity whose name 
is written Rehtia at Este.—R.S.C.] If the sug- 
gestion put forward tentatively in J.R.S., 1921, 
part 2, that kerrinake (17) may possibly be re- 
garded as an epithet (‘cereali’??) is accepted as 
likely, it would strengthen the probability, if it 
did not demand the acceptance, of Professor 
Conway's suggestion also, For a suggested dif- 
ferent interpretation of vit-, veit-, see ].R.S., luc. 

1 How much the search for these is lightened 
by the help of Schulze’s Eigennamen will be 
obvious to everyone who has used that work. I 
must acknowledge here my obligations to it. 
Since its abundant examples are so easily acces- 





sible, I have only quoted a minimum of them in 
the text, giving the reference to Schulze’s pages 
in eachcase. Through Professor Conway’s good 
offices I have also had access to an unpublished 
collection of the Place and Personal Names of North 
Italy made by Miss S. E. Jackson (now Mrs. 
Johnson), which has proved of great help in 
verifying the occurrence of a given name in the 
region in which Magré lies. 

2 No account is taken of the fragmentary ro, 
I5, 20-22, in the following lists; 23 (b) has 
already been set apart. 

3 Latin Cnorius, C.I.L. Ill. 4183; XI. 3892 
(Gn-) is not for cnos-, Cf. Etrusc. cnare$ C.I.E. 
4262 (Schulze, p. 182), 
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metinu (5) : Metinius, C.J.L. VI. 2438, Mettius (Schulze, p. 188). 

mu-iu [? ?] (7) : Muiel(ius), C.J.L. V. 5020 (Trento) (Schulze, p. 194). 

rakinua (13) : Racilius (Schulze, p. 443). 

rit-iei (4), -ie (5), -e [?] (6), -ei [?] (3), -ale (8), -amneh (1), -anmelka [? ?] (2), 
rip-iet [?] (g), reit-e (7) : Etrusc. ritei, ritumenas, Lat. Retilius, C./.L. V. 4753 
(Brescia), Retinius, Retonius, Retulus (Schulze, pp. 278, 368, 289). Cf. Ligurian 
Ritukalos (Pauli, Altital. Forsch. I., No. 22), Gallic Ritumara, C.J.L. III. (ii.) 
5092 (Noricum) (Hirt, Die Indogerm., p. 565). Reita (masc.), C.J.L. V. 3743 
(Verona) (Holder 2, 1115), Ritius, C.J.L. V. 1894 (id. ib., 1194), Rito-genus, 
VII. 1336. 922, Retimarus, C.J.L. III. 3645. 

sinu (18) : Sinnius, Sennius (Schulze, pp. 425, 228), Etrusc. Sinu (id, p. 318). 
Hardly Snusur [?] (14) [-8u (15) ?] here. Cf. Etrusc. snute [? ?], Schulze, p. 320. 

tel: (13) (abbreviated ?): Tellius (Schulze, p. 267). 

triahis: (5) : Etrusc.-Lat. tre-, tri- (treas, Triaccius, trias(na), Trinius, Tricellius) 
(Schulze, p. 375). 

[tinaxe (11), pinaxe (7), pinake (8) : Etrusc.-Lat. tin-, Tin-ua, -ia, -nanius, -ucius, 
-eius, -uleius (Schulze, pp. 374, 159)].? 

ustipu (23): Ustius, C.J.L. VI. 29607, ustius, C.J.£. 4871 (Clusium), Ustica (?) 
(Schulze, pp. 306, 552). 

va-l-tikinu (17), val-teynu®* [?] (16) : Voltius, -eius, -ilia, -idia (Schulze, p. 259), Venetic 
vo:l-tiio, vo-l-tiiomno:s:, voltixeneh.* 

gutixinu (19): Buttius (?) Holder 1, 496 (Schulze, pp. 215, 423).° 


The inscriptions themselves are so short—not one contains more than 
twenty letters—and the certain terminations so few in number that, when we 
further consider how much of the material can be brought into comparison 
with well-attested proper names from other parts of North Italy, it seems 
likely that the Magré inscriptions do not really furnish anything more than 
proper names of worshippers, and perhaps the name of the deity, unless we 
decide to admit that kerrinake and one or two other forms in -ake are epithets. 
No verbal form, no phrase describing the offering itself or its occasion, is 
easily recognizable, perhaps not to be expected. 

If now we turn to the forms as provisionally separated by the analysis 
suggested above, we see that side by side with Etruscan or quasi-Etruscan 
‘case’ terminations, such as -e (-ie), -wa, -(n)u (‘nominative’), we have root 
elements, especially klev-, kerr-, asu-, luk-,® that are Keltic, Italic, or Illyrian, 
and formative suffixes, e.g. -xinu (cf. Lat. genus, Gr. yévos, Gallic -kno-, e.g. 
Tanotaliknos,’? Trutiknos) and -ake (Keltic -dco-, see Schulze, pp. 15 sqq.; Illyrian 
and Venetic -dco-, id., p. 45), that are Keltic, Italic, or Illyrian. In these 

1 ne 3 -tegnu 

2 As Professor Conway reminds me, the possi- 4 If correct, this comparison seems to show 
bility that this may be a verb in -ce (cf. Etrusc. that (under certain conditions) ’ became @ at 
turce, ‘gave’) should be weighed. But cf. kerri- Magré (but not in final syllables -xenu =-geno- ?) ; 
nake (9) and the Raetic pmake (Benacus, Pauli, cf. elanu, p. 66, and ritamneh beside Etrusc. 
Altital. Forsch. I1., p. 108), strinaxe (p. 69), and _ritumenas (Etrusc.-Lat. [Vol]umnius ?). 
the frequent Keltic suffix -dco-. [It may quite 5 Or should we compare Futius (Schulze, 
probably be an adjective, conceivably an epithet op. 175)? 
of the deity, as it seems to occur several times.— 6 Add perhaps gu- ? 
R.S.C.] (Cf. Etrusc, Tinia, ‘Jupiter’ ?) The 7 Not Tanotaliknoi (C.I.L. V. ii., p. 719); see 


possible borrowing of terminations from totally my note Le nom, plu, gaulois des themes en -o-, 
different linguistic stocks is noted below, p. 69. forthcoming in the Revue Celtique. 
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features the name system of the Magré inscriptions—if a generalization may 
be based upon such scanty material—differs markedly from either the Etruscan 
or the Latin. The Etruscan name system took over in great numbers Italic 
roots, but used (generally speaking) only characteristically Etruscan formative 
suffixes, whereas in the Magre names both roots and formative suffixes are, at 
least in part, Italic or Illyrian or Keltic. Again the Latin name system built 
upon stems largely taken from Etruscan sources, or, at all events, largely 
incorporated Etruscan modes of name formation, so that the roots (and of 
course the flexional terminations) are Italic, but the formative elements very 
often are Etruscan. This fact is in curious agreement with the evidence 
furnished by the alphabet of the inscriptions from Magré, which, as we saw, 
though most closely related to the Venetic, also betrayed stronger Etruscan 
influences than appear in that alphabet. 

Now Pellegrini has already observed that in point of speech the Magré 
inscriptions recall a small group of inscriptions found at various places in 
North Italy and in the Tyrol, especially in the vicinity of Bozen, to which they 
certainly bear a close resemblance. This group has generally been classed as 
Raetic,! and often held—for example by Pauli—to be some kind of Etruscan 
or ‘Etruscanizing’ dialect rather than Indo-European. But since Pauli 
published those known in 1885 (Altitalische Forschungen I., Nos. 32-77) others 
have come to light—the ‘ paletta di Padova,’ published by Ghirardini® and 
Lattes,* a graffita on a fragment of pottery from Rotzo (in the Sette Comuni), 
now lost,® another from Barbieri a Piovene,® a number of inscriptions (not yet 
published), now in the museum at Innsbruck, and others.’ These all form a 
clearly recognizable Raetic group of inscriptions, though the text of some 
of them will remain uncertain in one or two details until they can all be 
examined again. For our present purpose, therefore, it will be enough to 
confine our attention to the Trient or Trient-Bozen group, as we may call it, 
which the Magré inscriptions most closely resemble, and of which the six 
inscriptions published by Pauli (Nos. 32-7) in a fairly certain transcription, 
though now more than doubled in number, are not unrepresentative. The 
terminations of the words in both this and the Magré group (so far as they are 
yet identified) undoubtedly justify Pellegrini’s comparison; and not only the 
terminations, but the structure of the words themselves. Further, as Pauli 
had already observed (Altital. Forsch. I., p. 107), in spite of the Etruscan or 

5 Pellegrini, Atti d. R. Ist. Veneto di Sc. Lett. 
ed Arti, 1915-6, LXXV., p. 123. 

6 Cordenons, Iscrizione venete, luganee, etc., p. 
220, n. 99 (Pellegrini, N. d. Sc., 1918, p. 193). 

7 A complete collection of these will appear in 
Part II. of The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy. For 
this purpose Professor Conway has most gener- 
ously placed in my hands notes of some of these 
XVIII., p. 203 (June, rgor). inscriptions which he made some years ago at 

4 Stud. Italiana di Filolog. Classica, Vol. X., Innsbruck, as well as a number of reprints from 


1902. Italian periodicals difficult of access, material 
upon which I have drawn for this article. 


1 Raeti (not RA-) in Latin inscriptions and good 
manuscripts. 

2 Nos. 27-29, 31, 37-8, form a different group, 
but both groups (with the new inscriptions to be 
mentioned) will probably go together as varieties 
of Raetic, Pauli, No. 30 (a bilingual), is partly 
Gallic, partly Raetic. 

3 Mem. d. R. Acc. ad. Sc. Lett. ed Arti di Padova, 
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quasi-Etruscan ‘ case’ terminations, the root elements of the names in at least 
one of the inscriptions (No. 36) is not Etruscan but Gallic. And further, in 
the Trient-Bozen, as also in the Magré group, there is an abundance of vowels 
which renders the words totally unlike anything found in purely Etruscan 
inscriptions. A selection of examples from the Trient-Bozen inscriptions will 
serve to show the character of the material on which this comparison is based. 
The Caslyr situla, for example, reads :* 


1. laviseSeh 
2. delna vinutalinat (?) 
3. velyanu 
4. lun-nu (?) pitiave 
5. kusenkustrinaye 
Other inscriptions of the same group include— 
(Pauli 36) pnake vitamu (?) 
layes 
(32) kavises 
(34) laturusipinusapinu 
(35) pirikinasnu 
The second line of the ‘ paletta di Padova’ runs: 


nakinatarisakvil 
The Rotzo fragment reads : 

Jisnasu 
And the Piovene one: 

pexe 


The terminations of these words, -(1)u, -su, -e%, -e, -na; the formative element, 
-ak-, -ax-; and their vocalism clearly marks the affinity of the Trient-Bozen 
and the Magré groups. 

From the analysis of the Magré inscriptions it would not be unreasonable 
to conclude that both they and the Trient-Bozen group represent the remnants 
of the speech of some tribe, the chief constituent of whose population was 
Western Indo-European,? probably of mixed Kelt-Illyrian stock, which had 
been at some period of its history affected by considerable Etruscan inter- 
mixture and influence, possibly during a period of Etruscan overlordship. 
Beyond this it is as yet hardly possible to go with any reasonable probability. 
The borrowing of Etruscan or quasi-Etruscan terminations, -e (-t¢), ua-, -(”)u, 
need occasion no difficulty ; parallels for the borrowing of non-Indo-European 
suffixes by Indo-European tongues are furnished by Tockarish and the modern 
Greek of Asia Minor, and perhaps for the reverse process by Lydian.* A familiar 
case of a half-Etruscanized people, whose speech, though closely related to 
Latin, was undoubtedly influenced by Etruscan, and from whose district come 


1 lavisejla according to Pauli (No. 37). The evidence for the labialization or non-labialization 
reading above is taken from Professor Conway’s of velars. 
notes ; but, as already stated, the whole group 3 See Giles, Camb. Univ. Reporter, February 27, 
is shortly to be re-examined. 1917 (meeting of Camb. Philol. Soc., January 25, 
* Note klevie- ; Skt, gvav-. But there is no 1917). 
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a number of inscriptions showing both Italic and Etruscan features,! is that of 
the Faliscans. The suggestion may be ventured tentatively that the Magré in- 
scriptions as well as the Trient-Bozen group inscriptions should now be assigned 
to the ancient Raeti.2, Of the origin and early history of this people, said to have 
been one of the most warlike and powerful of the Alpine tribes,? our informa- 
tion is of the scantiest. The area marked out by the sites from which the 
inscriptions constituting these two groups combined were recovered, chiefly 
near or along the line of the great Brenner route from Verona and Trient 
(Tridentum) to Innsbruck (Oenipons), falls well within the ancient boundaries 
of the Raeti, which are quite different from those of the later Roman province 
Raetia.4 The derivation of their name is equally unknown.® Ancient authority 
on their origin and ethnic relationships makes them Etruscans who had been 
driven up into the mountains from the valley of the Po, and there isolated by 
the invading Gauls. But Strabo (4, 6, 8) tells us that the Lepontii, who were 
certainly Indo-European, were a branch of the Raeti; and Pliny refers at the 
outset of his work (1, I, 3) to an early people, the Euganei, whom he regards 
as aboriginal, living ‘ between the Alps and the (Adriatic) Sea,’ and to whom 
Pliny (N.H. 3, 134) assigns two tribes, the Trumplini and Camunni, which we 
know from other sources’ were counted as Raetic. Like uncertainty is 
exhibited by the varying accounts of Strabo (4, 20,6) and Horace (carm. 4, 14), 
who respectively class the two Raetic tribes called the Genauni and Breuni as 
Illyrian and Keltic. The inference is at least possible that in the country 
occupied by the Raeti there was a mingling of the two great Keltic and 
Illyrian streams of population. 

This conclusion stands in sharp opposition to the well-known theory of 
Mommsen,’ who held that the Etruscans invaded Italy from the North, and 
that the Raeti represented the descendants of the stock from whom the 
Etruscans were sprung. But there is now steadily accumulating evidence to 
show that the Etruscans came originally from Asia Minor, so that Livy’s 
account (5, 33, 1-6) that the Etruscan elements found in the Alpine valleys 
had been driven there by the advance of the Gauls is clearly more likely 
to be correct. The theory, moreover, that the Raeti were themselves of 
Etruscan origin, a supposition which has been held to account for the 
peculiarities of the modern Raeto-romance dialect, involves, as Hirt® has well 
pointed out, several difficult assumptions. Hirt justly observes that the 
isolation of the modern dialect in the heart of the Eastern Alps points not to 


1 Conway, Ital. Dial. i., pp. 371 sqq. in Pauly, R.E. (first edition), is untenable. The 

2 Pellegrini’s view that the Magré groupshould supposed rait (not given by Holder) is unknown, 
be restricted to the Euganci should be mentioned. and the etymology (according to Professor Sir 
But this merely undoes his comparison with the J. Morris-Jones, whom I consulted) untenable, 
Trient-Bozen group. And see further below. 6 Livy V. 33, 11; Pliny, N.H. 3, 133; Pom- 

3 Hor. carm. 4, 14, 5; Vell. Paterculus 2, 95. peius Trogus ap. Justin 20, 5 (Pauli, A/ltital. 

4 See Haug in Pauly-Wissowa (s.v. Raeti), Forsch. I., pp. 110 sq., Il. ii., pp. 170 sqq.; 
2te Reihe, I. 44-5. Haug, /.c.). 

5 The suggestion that it comes from a Keltic 7 Quoted in C.J.L. V. (i.), pp. 515, 519 sqq. 
yait said to mean ‘mountain land,’ made by 8 Rim, Gesch. 1. 121 sq. (1854). 
Rihs on Tac. Germ., p. 66 (1821), and repeated 9 Die Indogermanen, pp. 57, 19, 165. 
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a scattered and dispersed racial element, but to an ancient population originally 
settled over a wide area, which had afterwards been restricted within the 
narrower confines of its mountain fastnesses; that, in short, we must rather 
suppose that in Raetic ‘we have a long-established native element, quite 
distinct from Etruscan’ (p. 57). Romance dialects differ from one another 
not only on account of the different dates at which Latin was introduced, but 
also on account of the different substrata of language already existing in 
different parts of the Empire (or of Italy, not to go beyond the boundaries 
of ancient Italy itself, for the ancient Italic dialects have left their mark 
even on modern Italian dialects after the spread of Tuscan). A substantial 
element of such a substratum in Tuscany at any rate must have been 
Etruscan ; but what a different look Raeto-romance wears as compared with 
Tuscan Italian is obvious at a glance,’ to say nothing of its vastly different 
sound when one hears it spoken. It is true that Latin spread earlier in 
Etruria, and eventually exterminated Etruscan entirely; yet many of the 
peculiarities of Raeto-romance, confined to that dialect alone, are doubtless 
to be explained, as Hirt maintains, with reference to the linguistic sub- 
stratum that existed before the spread of Latin. Ancient Raetic, then, 
would appear to have been a distinct and individual dialect, and not 
merely a variety of Etruscan, nor to trace back its origins to Etruscan 
mainly, still less to Etruscan alone. Instead we must look for the traces 
of the existence in these remote Alpine districts, so difficult of access, of 
a fixed and ancient population, influenced no doubt by the Etruscans, 
especially at the time when the dominion of that people extended as far 
north as the Alps, but essentially distinct in race and language, and 
isolated by the great Keltic invasions, which ended by sweeping away the 
Etruscan power. The isolation, in short, of modern Raeto-romance seems to 
have been but a repetition of the process, though working, of course, on 
different material, that centuries before had isolated ancient Raetic. The 
facts which Livy had before him in the passage already referred to, and which 
we must now consider carefully (5, 33, 11), Alpints quoque ea (sc. ex Tuscis) 
gentibus haud dubte origo est, maxime Raetis, quos loca ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex 
antiquo praeter sonum linguae nec eum incorruptum retinerent, evidently related to 
just such a people and tongue. Liivy’s facts, as usual, are right ; his interpre- 
tation of them is wide of the mark, The information on which he based his 
statement—indeed, the only information that his statement contains—is that 
the speech of the Raeti betrayed some Etruscan influences, but was not Etruscan ; 
and that they showed no other Etruscan affinities at all. On his theory, that they 
were of Etruscan origin, his ‘ explanation,’ that the isolation of the mountain 
wilds prevented them from retaining anything of their ancient character save 
in their language, and not even that in its purity, is impossible. Their isolation 
ought to have produced just the opposite effect, and enabled them to maintain 
their Etruscan characteristics practically unchanged, if Etruscan they were. 


1 See e.g. the section on ‘ Raeto-romance,’ by Gartner in Groeber’s Grundriss? I., pp. 611-36. 
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Linguistic change, when it takes place slowly and steadily, unhastened by 
sudden convulsions or strong external influences, could not have modified in 
such a short period the ‘original Etruscan’ of the Raetic tongue to the 
degree that Livy implies. 

The information available to Livy, then, exactly bears out what we 
conclude from our inscriptions. The Magre and Bozen groups of inscriptions 
now furnish considerable evidence of just such a language as he describes, as 
the parallel case of modern Raeto-romance has led us to expect to find in 
ancient Raetic, existing in the pre-Roman period’ in the country of the 
Raeti. The story of Raetic is like that of Venetic, which, before Pauli’s 
studies, was also thought to be a variety of Etruscan, but is now clearly seen 
to be Indo-European, whether we regard it as belonging to the Illyrian branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages or not. There is scarcely enough 
material as yet to enable us to express any very definite view of the nearer 
linguistic and ethnic connexions of the ancient Raeti. As already shown, 
there seem to be good reasons for regarding their speech as containing a 
large measure of Indo-European elements, and therefore for separating it 
sharply from Etruscan ; and although the discovery of the Magré inscriptions 
cannot be said to contribute to the solution of the long-standing Etruscan 
riddle, it does add considerably to our knowledge of one of the earliest 


languages of North Italy. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BaNncor, 


1 The archaeological evidence is given in N. d, Sc., 1918, pp. 171-6; cf. J.R.S., Lc. 
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THE COPA. 
I. 


LIKE most of the other poems contained in the Appendix Vergiliana, the 
Copa still arouses controversy with respect to authorship and date. While the 
tendency of contemporary criticism may fairly be summarized as favourable to 
acceptance of the tradition which ascribes this poem to Virgil, nevertheless 
there are not wanting respectable voices to declare the Copa a post-Virgilian 
imitation of the Eclogues ; nor are the pro-Virgilians decided as to the period 
to which it should rightly be assigned. 

This state of affairs will continue to persist so long as criticism finds no 
more certain ground than private opinion or prejudice. 

The Copa consists of nineteen elegiac couplets. It is generally agreed 
that the poem belongs to the golden age of Latin literature—a period of 
intense poetical activity, experiment, and achievement. Small wonder it 
arguments drawn alone from style, diction, metre, flavour, merit, and what 
not serve chiefly to deepen the conflict and encourage the skirmishers. 

That such arguments have their due and important function in all 
questions of the kind few would be disposed to deny. Experience has shown 
that in this case they are not likely to carry decisive weight without (it is rash 
to hope that they will with) the kind of support which it is the tedious task of 
the present writer to furnish. 


II. Cora’s SOURCES. 


It is not doubtful that Virgil in the second Eclogue makes some use 
of Theoc. VII. (Thalusia) and extensive use of Theoc. XI. (Cyclops) among 
other Theocritean poems. The imitations are patent and need not be specifiéd 
here. Copa contains a number of resemblances to Ecl. II.,1 which, taken 
together, can hardly be purely fortuitous coincidence. 


1 Copa 27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta cicadae, 
28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta latet. 'T 
Ecl. Il. 8 Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant, Cf. Theoc, VII. 22 and 
9 Nunc uiridis etiam occultant spineta lacertos 138-139 (Theoc, XVI. 
13 sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis., 92-96). 
Cf. G. III. 328 et cantu querulae rumpent arbusta cicadae. 


Copa 25 Huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat asellus. 
Ecl, 11. 45 Huc ades, o formonse puer : tibi lilia plenis 


{ \ Cf. Theoc. XI, 42. 
Copa 15 Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab amne 
16 Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis, Cf. Theoc. XI. 56 and 
Ecl. Il. 45 tibi lilia plenis, 73-74- 
46 Ecce, ferunt nymphae calathis ; tibi candida Nais 
Copa 18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die 
19 Castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia mala 
Ecl, Il. 51 Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala Cf. Theoc, VII. 144-146. 
52 Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat: 
53 Addam cerea pruna. 
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These resemblances between Copa and Ecl. II. appear only in passages 
which resemble passages to be found in Theoc. VII. and Theoc. XI.; and 
amongst Virgilian critics there is a general consensus of opinion, founded 
upon tradition, experience, and exhaustive enquiry, that Ecl. II. here imitates 
Theoc. VII. and XI. 

But Copa and Ecl. II. also have common resemblances, which depart from 
the text of Theocritus when a Theocritean scene is the primary inspiration to 
both Copa and Ecl. II. Thus it is fair to conclude that either Copa imitates 
Ecl. II., or that Ecl. Il. imitates Copa. It might, indeed, be possible that both 
are following a translation of Theocritus ; but the odds are heavy against any 
such hypothesis for the following, amongst other, reasons: (1) We know that 
elsewhere in the Eclogues Virgil imitates directly from the Greek of Theocritus 
by his metrical reproductions and Graeco-Latin puns; (2) the hypothetical 
translation would have to have been of such a character that at times it was 


absolutely literal, at times extremely free, and at times it imported features [ 


not found in the original at all—e.g. 
Copa 19 and Ecl. II. 52, castaneaeque nuces. 


Neglecting the ‘red-herring,’ we may return to a more likely scent. 
Since Copa resembles Ecl. II., where and only where Ecl. II. is based upon 
Theoc. VII. and XI., the suspicion must arise that possibly Copa imitates 
Theoc. VII. and XI. directly, and may be independent of Eci. II. 

Upon due examination this suspicion appears to clamour for recognition 


as a fact. When we compare Copa with Theocritus, the Latin poet’s modus © 


operandi stands revealed. He would seem to have quite simply combined the 


Theocritean pieces mentioned, suitable at once to his intention as they are, 
without necessarily seeking any aid from Ecl. II. Indeed, we can trace how | 
he is carried on from idea to idea pari passu with Theocritus in a manner © 
which would not be possible if he had Ecl. II. alone without Theocritus before | 


him, and which would be possible if he had Theocritus alone without Ecl. II. 

Copa pictures for us a hortular scene, such as we find explicitly in 
Theoc. VII., and not explicitly in Ecl. II. In Theoc. VII. occur two festive 
descriptions, the one proper to winter, the other to summer, the details of 


which are not always, though sometimes of necessity, different in the two | 
cases. Copa appears to fuse these two descriptions, with a natural bias towards [ 


the summer scene. In Theoc. VII. and Copa the picture presented is: The 
guest, after a hot journey in the summer, reclines in a green arbour; by him 
is the babbling brook, while the rustic music of a reed instrument salutes his 
ears ; he is garlanded with rose or white violet (roses being the Copa’s choice, 
though both flowers are available, Theoc. VII. giving even a third choice); he 


has wine before him, fruit on the trees, wild and cultivated; the cicadae are | 


busy, and the lizard withdrawn for the afternoon siesta. There is, however, 
no Eve to the Theocritean paradise, which is a studied creation of perfection. 
In Theoc. XI. we have, mutatis mutandis, much the same scene—the cave, 
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Cyclops, inviting Galataea to share 


with him mensam et torum, corresponds to the Copa, who invites the traveller 
to her domain, just as in Ecl. II. he corresponds to Corydon, who attempts to 


beguile Alexis. 


In particular, the simple and effective enumeration of advantages detailed 
by the Cyclops corresponds formally to the similar enumeration in the Copa’s 
mouth. Some of the Cyclops’ good things are too simple to appeal to the 


hostess, but those which suit appear again in Copa. 


But stronger proof than general considerations of this nature is afforded 
by the conclusions which arise naturally from a tabulation of the similarities 
between Copa and the two Theocritean poems: 


Copa. 
5 Quid iuuat aestiuo defessum puluere 
abesse ? 


VII. 


g En et Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub 
antro 
10 Rustica pastoris fistula more sorat. 


11 Est et uappa cado nuper defusa picato 


12 Et strepitans rauco murmure riuus f VII, 
aquae. 
13 Sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore ( VII. 
corollae. 
14 Sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa 
amne [XI. 
16 Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 
XI. 


17 Sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina 
siccat : 


18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, VII. 


XI. 
15 Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab | 


19 Castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia 
mala. 

21 Sunt et mora cruenta et lentis uua_ xjJ, 
racemis. 

25 Huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat x], 
asellus, 


27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta Vil. 
cicadae: 


28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 
latet. 


- 136 


. 147 


Theocritus, 
21 Lyuxida, wat o) Td perapéeprov 
modas EAxexs ; 
[7d 8 eyyvbev iepdv vdwp] 
Nupdav €€ avrpo.o KkarerBopevov 
KeAdpue. 


137 


71 avAnoedvre dé por Svo woipéves, 
terpaeves b€ widwv ameAvero Kpa- 
TOs aAehap. 
65 [rov mreXcatixdy olvov amd Kpa- 
THpos ave. | 
Lepov vdwp 
. kate Bopuevov xeAdpuée. 
63 dviTivov 7) podoéyTa 
64 7 kal AevKoiwy oréhavov wept kpati 
pvAdcowv. 
56 édepov S€ rox 7) Kpiva Aevea .. . 
73 TaAdpws te wAEKous . . . 
eotiv Yuxpdv vdwp, Td por & ToAv- 
devdpeos Airva 
Aevkas Ex xudvos worov auBpdcrov 
mpointt. | 
45 evTi... 
36 tupds 8’ ov Acie: p’ ovr’ ev ep 
our’ év 6rwpat, 
37 Ov Xetuovos axpwi* Tapcol 8’ irep- 
ax Gees aiel, 
143 mwavr... dade & drdpas. 
144... wapa wAevpaion Sé pada, 
146 dpmaxes BpaBirouw: xaraBpiovres 
épate. 
46 €or’ apmedos a yAvKiKapros. 
aXX’ adixevoo rol” dpé, Kal Efeis 
ovdev €Aaocov. 
tot 5€ mori oxiapais dpodauviow 
aiParjiwves 
rettiyes AaAayevvres Exov Tévor. 


oe ‘ ‘ “~ 2 4 A 
22 avixa &) Kai wavpos ev aipacraion 
Kadevdet 
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Copa. Theocritus. 
; VII. 65 olvov addv£d 
29 Si sapis aestiuo recubans... prolue a rip aa af Aipévos 
uitro, 69 Kai miouat padraxos.. . 


fe) u i > ; m - / 
30 Seu uis crystalli ferre nouos calices 70 avraiow KvAiKeoor. 


63 1) podoevra. 
64. 2) kat Aevkoiwy oréhavov repi Kpate 
pvAdcowv. 


32 Et grauidum roseo necte caput stro- Vil. 
phio. 

We can be sure that in Copa there are imitations of Theoc. VII. and 
XI., whether direct or through Ecl. II. But here we have Theocritean 
reminiscences which do not occur at all in Ecl. II. side by side with such as 
are common to both the Latin poems. More important, it is plain enough 
that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. only from two or three short passages (namely, 
Theoc. VII. 63-70, 136-146, 21-22). The two longer of these passages occur 
in the two festive scenes described by Theocritus, which the scheme of Copa 
would enable the Latin poet to take over without difficulty into the new 
setting. And the fact that Copa appears constantly to play round these 
passages would argue direct and deliberate imitation. 

This impression seems greatly strengthened when we consider, again, that 
reminiscences of Theoc. VII. and Theoc. XI. do not occur in Copa in any 
haphazard order so much as in distinct paragraphs. Thus, Copa 5-14 is 
supplied by Theoc. VII.; Copa 15-26 mainly, though not exclusively, by 
Theoc. XI.; Copa 27-32 exclusively again by Theoc. VII. 

It would seem as if imitation were being carried on, not from mere 
reminiscence, but with the Theocritean model consciously before the Latin 
poet as he composed. 

The question naturally suggests itself—would such paragraphic reminis- 
cence of Theocritus be likely if the author of Copa were imitating Theocritus 
through Ecl. II.? We could say at once that it would be possible but not at 
all probable. Moreover, on considering the order of imitation of Theoc. VII. 
and XI. in Ecl. II., the possibility, such as it is, seems to vanish altogether. 

In Ecl. 11. the order of imitation is as follows :* 


Eclogue II. 1 = Theoc. XI. 8. 
- 4-5 = » XI. 13-18 (ignoring the Ciris). 
- 6 = — dso Th 
- 9 = ” VII. 22. 
- 13 = » WIT. 138-139. 
- Ig = » ?XI. 30? 
” 20-23 = » Al. 34-38. 
- 28-30 = - XI. 65-66. 
a 40 = » aie 
” 45 s ” XI. 42. 
9 45-47 = 9 XI. 56-57. 


1 This list is perhaps not quite exhaustive, but and XI. are dealt with. 
must be nearly so. Of course only Theoc. VII, 
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THE COPA a 


Eclogue 11. 51-52 = Theoc.? VII. 144-146? (the imitation 
here can only be assumed 
through Copa). 


- 68 = ‘ VII. 56 (perhaps). 
- 69 = - XI. 72. 
93 73 = 9 XI. 76. 


There is very little imitation of Theoc. VII., and that somewhat widely 
dispersed. Moreover, sandwiched between the Eclogue verses referred to in 
this list are a large number of imitations of other Theocritean idylls, and often 
two Theocritean phrases are fused into one Vergilian. It would thus be an 
incredible chance if Copa, imitating Ecl. II. and not Theoc. VII. direct, 
managed to come closer to the sequence of lines in Theoc. VII. than did 
Ecl. I1.; if, further, Copa, imitating Ecl. II., which imitates Theoc. XI. 
throughout, only reproduced Ecl. II. where Ecl. II. imitates a single paragraph 
of Theoc. XI.—namely, vers. 42 sqq. Again, the repeated ‘sunt...sunt... 
est’ of Copa can hardly be anything but a reproduction of the ‘évm... 
éort . . . ote’ in similar context in Theoc. XI. 45 sqq. This feature is not 
found in Ecl. II. at all, though it occurs in Ecl. I. 80 (a single ‘sunt’), in 
which Eclogue Theoc. XI. is possibly not used at all outside this single 
passage resembling the Copa’s lines. 

In the same way the reproduction of Greek words by an exact or close 
Latin equivalent in certain cases where there is other reason to suspect that 
Copa is imitating Theocritus points to direct imitation—e.g. Copa 19 mala= 
Theoc. VII. 144 para, Copa 30 calices‘=Theoc. VII. 70 xudrixeoor. Most 
remarkable is the curious similarity between Copa 25, ‘ Huc Calybita ueni: 
lassus iam sudat asellus,’ and Theoc. XI. 42, add’ adixevoo tro’ ape, nat é€ets 
ovdév EXaccov, where ‘ sudat’ reproduces -s ovdév and ‘asell-,’ by transposing 
the same vowels and consonants, reproduces éXaoo-. It is long odds against 
such a result as Cofa’s line arriving without design or independently of the 
Greek. 

Without overstating the case, one may conclude so far that there is 
strong evidence to show that Copa is independent of Ecl. II., and is based 
directly on Theoc. VII. and XI. 

The strength of this evidence is vastly increased by considerations arising 
from an examination of the resemblances between Copa and the Eclogues and 
Georgics as a whole. 

For it appears that Copa, with one possible exception, never resembles 
(closely enough to afford presumption of imitation) the Eclogues and Georgics, 
except in passages where admittedly Eclogues and Georgics are imitating 
Theoc. VII. and XI. 


1 This word is additionally interesting, be- because of the sound-attraction. He could not 
cause in Ecl, V. 71,‘ Vina nouumfundamcalathis use ‘calices’ (calicibus) here for metrical 
Ariusia nectar,’ Virgil translates ‘xuNixecot' of reasons. But Copa 30 could use ‘ calathos’'~— 
Theoc. VII. 70 by ‘calathis,’ a very rare use of and does not, 
the word indeed, which Virgil possibly adopts 
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That is to say, if we would maintain that Copa imitates Virgil, then we 
must suppose that the author of Copa, in imitating poems which range at large 
over the whole body of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, happened to select 
from those Virgilian poems only lines which imitated Theoc. VII. and XI. 
To suppose that is to push credibility to credulity. Copa closely resembles at 
least four Virgilian poems at different points—it is not a question of Ecl. II. 
alone, which admittedly makes extensive use of Theoc. XI. and some use of 
Theoc. VII., but of compositions which owe little elsewhere to Theoc. VII. 
and XI., and a vast deal to other Theocritean pieces. The following table 
shows the resemblance between Copa and the Eclogues and Georgics, with the 
generally recognized Theocritean sources for Virgil.’ 





















































| Virgil : Eclogues. | Theocritus. Copa. 
| I. 79-81 | XI. 44 [XI. 20] 17-19 | 
| II. 8-13 VII. 138-139 27-28 | 
| | VII. 22 | 
| | XVI. 92-96 | 
a 45-53 ; | XI. 42, XI. 56-57 13-19 and 25 | 
| VII. 63-64 | 
| VI. 22 | bids yaar ae | 21 

= St ees ae 25 : 
| VII.roand 58 | ?VII. 133-134. | 31 | 
| | ?V. 44 sqq. | | 
| IX. 39-42 | XI. 42-46 | 21-25 : 
| Virgil : Georgics. | | | 
| III. 328 | VII. 138-139 | 27 ) 

| XVI. 92-96 | 


| [? Hesiod Of. 582-584] 





Theoc. XVI. 92-96 and Hesiod Of. 582-584 are so much like Theoc. 
VII. 138-139 that, in the absence of any special reasons to the contrary, one 
must prefer Theoc. VII. 138-139 (since Theoc. VII. 22 is. used in Ecl. II. 8), 
as at any rate the first source of Ecl. II. 12-13, if not of Georg. III. 328. 

Theoc. V. 44 sqq. does not bear a close resemblance to Ecl. VII. 10 and 
58, nor is the resemblance between Eclogue and Copa very striking here. 
Without at all straining the evidence, we can say that all the most striking 
resemblances between Copa and Virgil (Eclogues and Georgics) derive originally 
from Theoc. VII. and XI. exclusively. Nor would it be true to hold that 
Copa, imitating Ecl. II., based on Theoc. VII. and XI. direct, appears to 
resemble other Eclogues where they resemble Theoc. VII. and XI. only 
because these other Eclogues were written after Ecl. II., and recalling Ecl. II. 





when derived from Theocritus, which do not 
resemble Copa. G. IV. 109-111 is omitted. 


1 No source is, of course, given for adjacent 
and commingled Virgilian lines or phrases, even 
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naturally recall Theoc. VII. and XI., where Ecl. II. imitated these Theo- 
critean poems. Ecl. I. 79-81 does not, for example, imitate only Ecl. Il. 45-53. 
Even «so, we have to explain how Copa, ex hypothest not directly based on 
Theoc. VII. and XI. but on Ecl. II., never happened to recall lines from 
Ecl. Il. based on Theoc. III. and Theoc. VI. primary sources for Eel. II. 

Finally, a comparison between the parallel passages of Copa and the 
Eclogues in respect of their adherence to the Theocritean sources appears to 
reveal the fact that Copa is on the whole somewhat more faithful to the Greek. 

To furnish here a full exposition in every instance would be both tedious 
and no more useful than a sober statement of the conclusions; but in order 
that the reader may be able to appreciate how far the conditions of the 
comparative examination are sound and of value to this enquiry a couple 
of examples are given. Let it be said that in a number of cases no positive 
results at all can be arrived at. 


Copa. Virgil: Eclogue II. 

27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta 8 Nuncetiam pecudes umbras et frigora 
cicadae: captant : 

28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 9 Nunc uiridis etiam occultant spineta 
latet, lacertos 

12 at mecum raucis, tua dum uestigia 

lustro, 

13 Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta 

cicadae. 


Both Copa and Eel. II. here bring together Theoc. VII. 22 and 
Theoc. VII. 138-139. In ver. 28 Copa follows the form of Theocritus closer 
than does Ecl. II. 9, for ‘lacerta latet’ corresponds exactly to ‘cavpos cadevder,’ 
whereas ‘ occultant spineta lacertos’ slightly alters the form. Copa’s ‘in sede’ 
corresponds to ‘év aiwactaior,’ whereas Virgil’s ‘spineta’ is subject of 
‘occultant.’ ‘ Viridis’ is Virgil’s own addition, whereas ‘gelida’ is (as likely 
as not) an echo of ‘ cxiapais’ of Theoc. VII. 138. Copa, as Theocritus does, 
gives the adjective to the reptile’s shelter, Virgil to the reptile itself : 


Copa. Eclogues II, 
13 sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore co- 47 pallentis uiolas et summa papauera 
rollae carpens 
14 sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa 48 narcissum et florem iungit bene olentis 
35 bene olentia serta anethi ; 
49 tum casia atque aliis intexens suaui- 
bus herbis 


50 mollia luteola pingit uaccinia calta. 


Here Virgil’s ‘ papauera’ looks as though it came as a suggestion from 
Theoc. XI. 57; and Virgil approaches Theoc. VII. 63 and 64 with ‘anethi’ 
and ‘pallentis uiolas’ in combination. He had in mind very probably also 
Theoc. III. 23, to judge by ‘ bene olentis’ and ‘ intexens.’ 

The author of Copa has used Theoc. VII. 63-64, and while he has nothing 
of ‘anethi,’ he has against that the roses of Theoc. VII. 63, which Virgil 
happens not to use here. 
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He explicitly mentions ‘corollae’ (Theocritean orégavov), which Virgil 


implies by ‘ intexens.’ 


Result : Copa a shade more faithful to the source. 
If, then, Copa is imitating Theocritus directly, why need we assume that 


the poem is post-Virgilian ? 


The question of priority can be treated on its own merits free from 
appendicular prejudices, and with it the question of authorship. 


TABLE OF RESEMBLANCES SHOWING HOW THE AUTHOR OF CoPéA MAY HAVE BEEN 
INFLUENCED BY THEoc. VII. AND XI. IN THE INITIAL STAGES OF HIS WORK. 


Theocritus VII. 
63 avyrivov 1) poddevra, 
64 7) wat Aevkoiwy arépavov wept Kpati 


pvAdcowv 

65 tov mreAcatixdvy oivov amd KpaTnpos 
’ A 
apvEw 

66... KexAupevos.. . 


69 Tr iopat padaKkws — oe 


70 avTato.w. KvAixerot 


67 xa oriBas éooeirat mervKkacpéeva €or’ 
emt TAaXUV 

68 xvifac 7’ avpodeAws te ToAVyvaprrwr 
Te veXivur. 

71 avAnoedvte S€ por vo Trotpeves, 


132 ev Te Babeiass 
e , ‘4 , > , 
133 dadeias TXOivoto yapevvio ExAivOnpes, 


136 7d 8 eyyvbev iepdv vdwp 
137 Nupdav €€ avrpowo KkarerBopevov xKe- 
Aapvée. 


138 rot d€ mori oxiapais dpodapyviow aifa- 
Aiwves 


139 rerreyes Aadayevvtes EXov Tovov. 
21 LVityida, wat dj 7d perapeprov wddas 
eAKers 
es. ‘ ‘ ” > e a 
22 avixa 6) Kat gavpcs ev aipaciaior 
Kabevser ; 


117 Spdrouww "Epwres epevPopevorrry Gporor, 
144... rapa tAcvpaion d€ para 
145 dayrAews apiv exvdiviero . . . 


146 dpmaxes BpaBirouwr xataBpibovres Epace. 

143 mavr’ dodev Gepeos para riovos, dade 
& omdpas. 

147 tetpdeves Se midwy ameAvero Kpatids 


aXepap. 


Copa. 
13 Sunt etiam croceo uiolae de flore 
corollae, 
14 Sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa 
11 Est et uappa cado nuper defusa picato. 
32 Et grauidum roseo necte caput 
strophio. 


29 recubans . 
Wess 


. . prolue. 
calices. 


4 ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos. 
8 et triclia umbrosis frigida harundini- 
bus. 
6 quam potius bibulo decubuisse toro 
10 rustica pastoris fistula more sonat. 


6 bibulo decubuisse toro. 
8 umbrosis frigida harundinibus. 


g Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub antro. 
12 Et strepitans rauco murmure riuus 
aquae. 


27 Nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta 
cicadae. 


5 Quid iuuat aestiuo defessum puluere 
abesse ? 


28 Nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta 
latet. 


19 et suaue rubentia mala. 


i8 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die. 
11 Est et uappa cado nuper defusa 
picato. 





45, €vT 
46 €o7 


47 €o7 
51 €v7 


42 an 
36 Tv 


37 ov 


42 ad 
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Theocritus XI. 
. Tyved .. . 


45 evTt .. 
46 éoTt . . . €OT 


47 €OTLV 2. 
51 évTu - . ao 


42 GXX’ ddixevoo tof ape. . . 

36 rupds 8 ov Aetres p’ ovr’ Ev Oéper ovr’ ev 
oTrwpat, 
5 “ “ ‘ 5 ¢ , 

37 ov Etovos akput * Taproi 8 vrEepay Gees 
aieé, 


42 ard’ adixevoo ToP ape... 


44 ddvov év TévTpwe map’ eplv Tav vUKTG 
diageis. 

46 €or’ apareXos & yAvKiKapros 

47 €otw Wuxpdv tdwp, 7d por & roAvder- 
Speos Airva 

48 AevKas éx xudvos TdTOV duPpdcvov rpoin- 
Tt. 

56 éhepov Sé ror 7) Kpiva AevKa .. . 

73 aixk évOav taddpws te mA€Kos Kal 
Oarrdv apacas 

74 Tails apveror péepors. 
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13 
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20 
21 
22 
23 
25 


17 


25 
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21 
II 
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15 
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Copa. 


surt. 

est ef... C. 
sunt etiam. 
sunt et... 
sunt. 

est bic... . Ot ..- OS. 
suntet... et. 

et. 

est. 


et * * . 


huc Calybita ueni. 


Sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina 
siccat. 


huc Calybita ueni: lassus iam sudat 
asellus. 


Quam potius bibulo decubuisse toro. 

sunt... et lentis uua racemis. 

est. 

et... riuus aquae. 

et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab 
amne 

Lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 


D. L. DREw. 














NOTES ON THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


THE numbers prefixed are those of Dr. Mackail’s Select Epigrams, edit. iii., tgtt. 
Those subjoined, enclosed in parentheses, refer to the Anthologia Palatina. 


Sect. I, vili. 3 (v. 64): 
hy 8€ pw’ adys Chv 
Kai dvabeis TovTwWY XEipova, Kwydropa. ° 

The pleasure-seekers’ defiance of Zeus and the elements recalls the ‘justum et 
tenacem propositi uirum’ of Horace, but is somewhat marred by the uncertainty of 
the participial clause «ai... xe(pova. The difficulty is caused by S:ae/s, which 
makes it appear that xé«‘pova may be acc. sing. agreeing with pe, or neut. plur. used 
adverbially. Let one letter only be changed and the sense is plain: 

kal dis Geis rovTwy xElpova, 
‘even making things doubly worse than that ’—that is, even if you make the weather 
conditions twice as bad as I have just challenged you to make them. 

XV. 2 (v. 301): 

mrnvos "Epws rrnved Keioe péver pe héeper * 

keioe pe wore Pal. xeioe taxes pe pepee Plan. So Hermann and alternatively 
p’? olos te dépev. Mévec seems little or no improvement on taye, which itself is 
probably a conjecture, for there is no trace of it in Pal., where oore points to a verb 
ending in -wre, This could hardly be other than odwoe, and the reading would be 
Keio€é p’ 6dHce, To make up the line some word such as duos is needed, and rrnvg 
naturally suggests oxy. 

XVii, I (xii. 147): 

Gpractat* Tis TOTTOV av alxparat GypLos €Ly ; 

Aixioat would be better than aixpdoo here, for there is certainly no feat of arms 
(as in Soph. Trach. 350) in attacking a girl, nor is aypiorns a stimulus to brave deeds. 
The next line states the probable consequence of the aixuw pa. 

XXVill. 4 (v. 164): 

voi pear’ em’ pois oTard Tote tpoOupors. 

MS. zapé. Jacobs wore. Read wdA:, as nearer to the tradition, ‘ by reverse of 
fortune’ (‘ contrariwise’ L. and S.). 

XXXIV. 5 (v. 280): 

EUpHTels TA Opore. 

For rd read xai, On the other hand, in Ix. 3 xai yAv«d should certainly be 
tt yAvxt if we accept the highly probable continuation xai 7d dicourrov of Professor 
Mackail. 

Ixvili. 2 (v. 166): 

Kat oKoAvov opOpwv Kviopata Saxpvyapi). 


MS. Saxtyapy. I propose kacyoda tav 6pOpwv kviopara BAaytxap7. 


Sect. 2, xvii. 1 (ix. 327): a 
Tol TACE, TUPLKTA UpVHTOAE, 


, S@pov “Yyeivos erevEev. 





Read rode ovpixris, 
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XXXVi. 2 (ix. 142): 
afopel’, Os wétpiwov Tovde AEAoyye Sdpov. 


So Brunck for xéxevfe MS. Perhaps deduxe, as closer to the tradition. 


Sect, 3, Xxii. 2 (vii. 277): 
etpev em’ aiytadors, 

Read cdpé p’ ex’ aiysaXois, as the speaker is the tenant of the tomb. 

In xxiii. 3 ov wor’ is a misprint for rov ror’, 

xxiv. 3 (vil. 496): 

pnde méAas vale Tkecpwvixdy oidua Gadacons 
dyKea vipomevas audi MeAovpiados * 

The MS. has dyvéa vidopévas adi pé Oovpiddos, I suggest vifoyevas, the meaning 
being, ‘near the surge of the sea that washes the creeks about the Melauriad rock’; 
cf, Hes. Frag. 19 and the words of Keats: 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 

xlix. 4 (Vil. 167): 

(raida Sé¢ Saiuwv) epOacer odd avrov eixoow HeXAIwv * 

Read atrws eixoow, ‘a mere twenty’; cf. v 379 avrws axOos dpovpys et sim. In 
1.6 avr’ 6Avyoxpovios rather than the overloaded wavroAryoxpovios. 

Ixii. 5-6 (vii. 524): Professor Mackail has omitted this couplet, not being 
satisfied with any of the attempts at restoration. The MS. reads: 

odTos Eds Adyos Vupev aAnOivos, et Se rdv Hdvv 
BovAc wedAaiov Bovs peyas civ ’Aidy. 
Very slight alteration of the tradition would suffice to give : 
et d€ tev’ nddv 
BovrAa, GreXP’+ aivov ‘ Bovs péeyas’ civ ’Aidov. 


‘Go thy way. Alas! 


Or even more impressively, aiai, ‘Bots peyas’ civ ’Aidy. 
silence is imposed in Hades.’ 


Sect. 4, ix. 5 (vil. 26): 
ws 6 Awvicou pepeAnpéevos oivacr Kwpors. 
‘I who thought of (i.e. never forgot) Dionysus in my drinking revels’ seems to be 
the meaning ; cf. Soph. Aj. 1184 radov peAnGeis trode. Professor Mackail’s version 
makes the boast rather less creditable to the speaker. 
Xi. 3 (Vii. 410) : 
Baxyos 6re Tpvytkov Katayor xopov, » Tpayos 4G0Awv 
XwTrTeKds Fv TVKWY Aapptyos GBAov Ere ° 
It is quite impossible that 4@Awv should be right. The true reading is probably 
dAAws, ‘just a goat.’ “AAdAws is the later equivalent of atrws in‘ Homer; cf. Eur. 
Tro. 476, Hec. 626. 
XXIV. 5 (xi. 133): 
vuv vpiv 6 Xdpwv ereAjAvde, 
Probably ’Ayépwyv, ‘ the river of sorrow has come upon you.’ 
xlvi. 7 (ix. 58): 
Keiva. pev npavpwo” de, K7vide voodev ’OAvprov 
"AXtos ovdev Tw Totov ernuyacaro, 


npavpwro Se Kivide MS. Perhaps jyatvpwro* révnya de. ‘No such structure 


* except in heaven did the sun ever see.’ 
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Sect. 6, xiv. 6 (ix. 314): 
Yuxpov & aypaés xpava vdwp rpoyéet. 

Kpava tvroayet MS. I do not see that téwp is necessary here; cf. Hdt. 1, 37 
Aovvrat Se Sis THs Hpepyns Exaoryns Yvxpy. The MS. suggests traba yxécr. 

Xxili. I (ix. 333): 

oTwpev dXippavro.o Tapa xOapardv xOova rovTov, 

‘ Let us stay (that is, in our ship) on the briny deep off the low shore.’ 

XXV1. 4 (X. I): 

Kvpac. kal Tpnxe rvevpate Bparcopevy. 

Bpacoopevn, ‘ being shaken,’ is hardly consonant with ceciynxev 5€ Odrauvca, | 
suggest BAaccopevyn, i.e. paracoopevn, ‘calming down with its waves and rough 
winds ’ (BAd{w Hesych. from BAaé). 


Sect. 7, xili. 3 (vi. 147): 
yryvirKxes* nv 8 dpa AdOy Kai pur Odv arairys. 

Kai patv ATALTHS MS. kai pur ov Porson. xai dis pty Tucker. The line unfortu- 
nately has two other weak points: y«yvwoxes, ‘ you are finding out,’ is not equivalent 
to of7@a, nor is dpa quite satisfactory for dpa. A drastic but necessary reform would be 

éyvas* nv & apa rovro AdOy Kai Sis puv arairys, 
literally, ‘ you know; but if this should have escaped your notice, and you should 
ask him for it again.’ Of course Porson’s puofov might stand. 

XIV. 5 (vi. 271): 

"Apteus vnriaxov d€ kat civéete waida A€ovre 
vevoov ideiv Kovpov yvi’ erac£opevov. 

So Meineke not convincingly for the Aéovros . . . 
is absolutely redundant. I think we should read: 


vntiaxov S€ kai eioere maida AéovTos 


vie’ de£ouevov Of the MS. via 


wn , «} > 7 [a 2 , 
vevoov KavTov idciv vie aeEOpevov. 


Sect. 8, iv. 4 (xii. 51): 
(ci S€ tis od xt) Hyoiv, ervrraipny podvvos éyw Ta Kara, 


Instead of the prayerful optative read the positive érurrdpevos (sc. tpi). 


Sect. 9, xx. 7 (ix. 151): 
povvas ardpOnro. Nnypnides "Qkeavoto 
KoUpat TOV axéwv pipvouev GAKvVOVES. 

Read ¢povpai cav dxpov. If the halcyon be the Mediterranean Shearwater 
cognate to the Puffinus Anglorum (Gould, 443) and not the Kingfisher, as is com- 
monly supposed, a sight of the island, named after these birds, on the North Wales 
coast, could not fail to show that this suggestion is at any rate true to nature. There 
seems to be no ground for associating halcyons with wailing. 

XXVill. 3 (ix. 106) : 

(6Axdda . . .) iv wéAayos dtéowoev Ex’ ova’ adrAa Gardoons 

THV Ee yervapevnv edpov amrirToTEepny. 

Dr. Mackail rightly objects to éx’ ydévos MS. as a clumsy repetition of €v x@ovi in 
]l. 2; but his ém’ ova should at least have been ex’ yovas, unless we yield to the 
hiatus licitus obsession, as an added grace even in the epigrammatists. It is after 
all rather gratuitous information that the sea saved the ship onto the shore. The 
point of the epigram is that the sea saved the ship om the sea, while the land did not 
Save it on the land, where to all appearance it was safe enough. The true reading, I 
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should say, is éernérav’, ‘time after time,’ and ynv eve for tiv éué in the next line is 
probably right. 


Sect. 10, li. 2 (v. 81): 

TAVTHV, 7) TA Pdda, He Tvvappdrepa. ; 

Read 4 ra pod’ 7) cavriv née ovvapddrepa; Similarly 11, vii. 4 xe7Oc (wee is required 
for (wer xet@e not only for the metre, but that the emphasis given by xai, ‘even,’ should 
fall on the proper word; and in xv. 4 I would suggest partly from Bergk ovdée Kowv 
ixev ér’ aud.; Cf. also 12, xxiv. I. 

v. I: 

TH) pa& wor’. 

Probably 7, for the antecedent airjs, is purposely delayed till 1. 5, and the 

meaning of avrijs is not fully revealed till the whole of the last couplet is spoken. 


Vill, I (ix. 270): 
kwpatw. xpvoeiov és coTEepiwy yopdy aoTpwr 
Aetoowv, od’ dAAwv AGE EBapvva yopors. 

So Plan. Aag EBapvvaopos Pal. éBapuv’ adpovs Schaefer, Jacobs. ddpovs = dpovs 
(dpos yap 6 imvos Et, Magn. Callim. Fr. CL.), It seems to me that a better reading 
might be obtained, and a satisfactory meaning reached by a very slight alteration of 
Cod. Pal., 

ov5’ dAAwv BAaE EBdpuv’ dapos, 
or BAdé p’, but the pronoun is not absolutely required. For dapos cf. Pind. 
Nem. vii. 102 Woyvov dapov évverwv. ‘ Neither did the weak remonstrance of others 
weigh with me.’ 

ix. 3 (ix. 546): 

Kal mvp €x pvAdkwv BeBinpevov. 

A coal-fire might be described by these words. «av@paé, ‘stone coal.’ 

AaBe our new-invented ‘ Put-and-take,’ at any rate in name. 


(7) dds 


Xxvii, 6 (xi. 114): 


> > / > / > , > , ? 
avrods ameckapirev, AN areorapirev (aoTaipw, acrapifw) ! 


xli. 2 (xi. 331): 
cwOnv’ ovde Zebs avrds tows Svvarat, 


Better cwOjvar Zebs od airds. .. . Cf. 10, ii. 2. 


Sect. 11, i. 2 (vil. 556): 
Xaiperov* auorépas yvvea Td oradiov" 


Probably yxaiper’* és audorepas. .. . 


xili. 3 (vii. 199): 
npmraaOns, pir’ eAate 

I suggest ¢iAéAase, ‘lover of the olive-tree.’ There is no necessity that the name 
of the bird should be found here. It is surely the nightingale; cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 671 
& Aiyea puviperae Oapifovca padirr’ anddv xAwpais irs Baoous. In these glens 
grow the ivy and the olive, pirevp’ dyxeipwrov aitérouv . . . 0 TEde OadAe peywrra 
xp. | yAavkds radorpopou pvAAov €Aaias. 

XV. 4 (ix. 432): 

Tpaxvs yap xaAdais auderiag£e AvKOs. 

Neither yaAais nor duderiage is properly used here. Perhaps the true reading is 

oxvArdKars aupexéeage, ‘ tore asunder for its cubs.’ 
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Xxix. 3 (vil. 636): 

Kptots ayntnpot Borda BAnxdpev’ ordfwv. 

So Mackail for wore BAnynpeva Bafwv MS,; but this, though better than Lobeck’s 
wot. BAnxynta BiBafwv, is unsatisfactory, for sheep need no direction to follow the 
bell-wether. Though fa{wv is wrong, ora{wv is scarcely the word required. Accepting 
Bora and BAnxadpeva, I would read 

Kpiois ayntnpot Bora BAnxapev’ erawv (ETIAION), 
‘listening to the sheep bleating to the leader rams.’ *Emqgew occurs in Eur. Here, 


Fur. 773. 
XXXV. 2 (vil. 662): 
ToAANS nALKins TpoTepn. 
Perhaps azaAjs nAckins ; cf. 3, XXXvill. 2 mpiv Atkins. 
xliv. 5 (v. 108): 
TpPwTH Tot Ovop’ EoKev. 
Read coi y’, metvt gratia. 
xlvi. 4 (vil. 378): 
Evvdv ayadAdpevoe kai tadov ws Oarapor. 
The acc. after ayaAAopevoe is unique, and may be due to gvvdv. I suggest 
Evviv ayadXépevor Kai Tady ws Garapy, ‘rejoicing together.’ 


Sect. 12, il. 4 (v. 39): 

Toave evexev yap iows ovror’ ew Oracovs. 

The negative spoils the sense. Either read dior’ for ovror’, making the line a 
question, or as an alternative pijror’ iw, ‘am I never to go?’ (delib. subj.). Either 
way we have a sentiment worthy of Falstaff himself. 

XXiv. I (X. 79): 

VUKTOS amrEepxopuerns yervopeda jap ex’ Fuap. 


Read jjpap yevvwpe?’ ex’ yap. Cf. 10, ii. 2. 
T. L. Acar. 
11, CLyDE Roap, West Dipssoury, 
MANCHESTER. 
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ON THE SALLUSTIAN SVASOR/AE. 


I. THE PROBLEM AND ITS HISTorRY. 


TueE Sallustian Suasoriae are far from being works whose origin and authenticity 
can be claimed as matters of earth-shaking importance. As forms of composition 
their interest is mild; linguistically they are less valuable than bizarre; and as 
historical records they suffer from the defect of most Swasoviae—that the author 
cannot advise about the past and is compelled to deal chiefly with the potentialities 
of the future. But in spite of this it is not without reason that in Germany much 
attention has been paid to these few pages of Latin during the last twenty years. If 
they are what they seem to be, their evidence, such as it is, must at least be taken 
seriously. And this evidence is not without promise; for not only do these pieces 
contain several scraps of otherwise missing information largely about the prosopo- 
graphy of the last century B.c., but in general they purport to express the views of 
Sallust—a man who was no fool, even if his ability was not so great as has some- 
times been alleged—on the political and economic difficulties of Rome during the 
closing phase of the career of Julius Caesar. Material of this kind cannot lightly be 
neglected; but at the same time the significance, both of the author’s suggestions 
and of his casual references to events in the past, will depend to a great extent on the 
author having been Sallust himself,and not a member of some rhetor’s establishment 
writing perhaps a hundred years or more after the events with which he pretends to 
be contemporary. So though there may be no welcome for yet another addition to 
the literature of a subject whose bibliography is already long, it may still be worth 
while to make some observations which will perhaps help to show that, wherever 
the true conclusion about the authenticity of these pamphlets may lie, at least it does 
not lie in the direction which has been taken in recent years by several scholars—in 
particular by Péhlmann and Eduard Meyer. 

The facts of the case are easy to state. Codex Vaticanus Lat. 3864 (V) is a 
vellum manuscript of the late ninth or early tenth century, familiar to readers of 
Caesar, the younger Pliny and Sallust. Of the Sallustian works which it contains 
first come the speeches from the Bella, ending on f. 119 r. with the subscription 
C. CRISPI- SALLVSTI | ORATIONES- EXCERPTE DE BELLIS | EXPLICIT- FELICITER. 
Then follows €. CRISPI: SALLVSTI | ORATIONES- EXCERPTE DE HISTORIIS | INCIPIT 
FELICITER. At the end of the speeches from the Htstories the single word EPISTVLE 
on f, 124 v. introduces the six letters from the Bella and Histontes together. Imme- 
diately after these, on f. 127 v., with the title AD CAESAREM SENEM: | DE REPVBLICA 
INCIP- FELICIT: stands the first Suasovia ; and after a two-line gap on f, 129 v. the 
second follows. Finally there comes ExpLiciT,and no more. On this alone our text 
of the Swasoriae depends ; for, as Gerlach and Jordan have proved,! the two other 
Vatican manuscripts in which alone they appear—Vat. Lat. 3415 and Urbinas 411— 
are merely fifteenth-century apographs of V. 

The authenticity of the two Swasoriae, which in V are not covered by any title 
definitely attributing them to Sallust, has been a matter of dispute at various times 
since doubts were first thrown upon it by Justus Lipsius. Soon afterwards Jan van 
der Does the elder made a vigorous reply, but once the case for rejection had been 


1 Gerlach, Vol. II., p. 28; and Jordan, Die Histovien, in Rhein, Mus. N.F. XVIII, (1863), 
Ueberlieferung dey Reden und Briefe aus Sallust’s pp. 584-593. 
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fully stated by Ludovicus Carrio the learned world seems rapidly to have decided 
that rejection was right. Gerard Voss, it is true, was dubious; but Carrio was 
followed by the vast majority, among them by Pedro Chacon (Petrus Ciacconius), 
Kritz, Niebuhr, Orelli, Gerlach, and finally by Jordan, with whom von Wolfflin later 
showed himself in agreement. When Jordan’s pamphlet appeared in 1868 opinion 
seemed to have settled down to the view that these two productions were rhetorical 
forgeries fathered on Sallust not earlier than the first century of the Empire; but in 
the following year a change began. The publication of Spandau’s essay in 1869 
may be said to have reopened the whole question ; and if since then the question has 
been closed again, it must be admitted that the conclusion has been to give these 
works to Sallust. In the developments since Spandau’s time there are some features 
of note, particularly the way in which the arguments of the sceptics from Carrio to 
Jordan have rather been ignored than answered. But however that may be, unless 
I am mistaken, no voice has been raised against the defence of these pieces for over 
forty years; and since the beginning of the present century scholars so eminent as 
Péhlmann, Schanz, Funaioli, Kurfess, Eduard Meyer, and Norden? have added 
themselves to the ranks of the credulous. 

To curtail the footnotes so far as possible at this point I give some attempt at a 
bibliography of the problem. In it there are included the more important works of 
the earlier scholars, partly for the sake of completeness, and partly because in the 
notes of Carrio, Ciacconius, Corte and others, there are to be found observations 
which have not always been given the weight they deserve in the writings of more 
modern critics. The works marked with an asterisk I have unfortunately not been 


able to consult. 


1567.° Justus Lipsius, Variarum Lectionum libri. Vide J. L., Variarum Lectionum 
libi IIIT. Antverpiae, 1585. Lib. I., cap. VIII. (p. 11). 

1580. Ianus Douza, Ad C. Sallustis Crispi historiarum libros Notae, Antverpiae. 
Pp. 44-50. 

1583. Ludovicus Carrio, Fvagmenta Sallusti. Antverpiae. (Extracts from this are 
to be found in Gruter, vide infra.) 

1602. Helias Putschius, C. Crispi Sallustis Opera omnia quae exstant. Adiectae v. c¢. 
Petvi Ciacconit Toletant Notae. Raphelengii. (Putschius.) 

1607. Ianus Gruter, C. Crispi Sallustit Opera omnia quae exstant, ex recognitione I. G. 
Accedunt Castigg. Annotat. Notae, ac Scholia (variorum, including Carrio). 
(Gruter.) 

1627. G. J. Voss, De Historicis Latins I. 15. Vide edition of 1677 (Francofurti), p. 75. 

1710. Josephus Wasse, C. Crispi Sallusti quae extant ; cum notis (variorum)., Recensuit, 
etc. J. W. Praemittitur Sallustia Vita, auctore v. cl. Joanne Clerico. 
(Wasse.) 

1724. Gottlieb Cortius, Cai Crispi Sallustit quae exstant, item Epistulae de Republica 
Ordinanda. Lipsiae. Vide pp. 1014-1047. 

1828. F. Kritzius, C. Sallusts Crispt Opera quae supersunt. Lipsiae. Vide Vol. I., 
p. XVil. 

1832. B. G. Niebuhr, vide The History of Rome, English translation (new edition). 
London, 1851. Vol. III., pp. 342 sqq. 

1833. J. C. Orelli, Historia Critica Eclogarum ex Salusti historiarum libris. Turici. 
Vide p. 10 sqq. (Orelli.) 

1842. A. Haakh in Pauly’s R.E., Vol. II., p. 1214. 

1852, W. S. Teuffel in Pauly’s R.E., Vol. VI., p. 700. 


1 yon W6Olfflin never discussed this question Monarchie (2), 1919. Vide pp. 566! and 5873. 


in print so far as I am aware, but several times 3 These works are arranged so far as possible 
he declared his faith. Videe.g. Archiv fur lat. under the years of their first publication ; but in 
Lex. und Gramm., Bd. XI., p. 31. the absence in some cases of the first edition I 


2 Norden himself has not published his views, have been compelled to rely occasionally on 
but his attitude may be inferred without un- Zedler’s Universallexicon, the accuracy of which 
fairness from two notes in E. Meyer, Caesars is not above reproach. 
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1852. F. D. Gerlach, Gat Salustit Crispi (opera). Incertorum auctorum Epistolae ad 
Caesavem, Invectivae, etc. Basiliae, Vide especially Vol. I., pp. 558-564. 
(Gerlach.) 

1866. H. Jordan, C. Sallusts Crispi Catilina, Iugurtha, Historiarum veliquiae codicibus 
servatae, Accedunt rhetorum opuscula Sallustiana, Berolini, 1866 (1), 1876 (2), 
1887 (3). 

1868. W.S. Teuffel, Uber Sallustius und Tacitus. Tiibingen. 

1868. H. Jordan, De Suasorits quae Ad Caesavem Senem de Re Publica inscribuntur 
commentatio, Berolini. (Jordan.) 

1869. C. Spandau, Eine Salluststudte. Sallust ein Pamphletist ? Bayreuth. (Spardau.) 

1871. K. Schenkl, Review of Jordan in Zerstschrift fiir die dsterretchischen Gymnasien, 
Jahrg. XXII., pp. 668-674. (Schenkl.) 

1873. L. Hellwig, De genuina Sallustt ad Caesarem epistula cum incerti alicuius suasoria 
tuncta. Lipsiae. (Hellwig.) 

1874. *O. Hartung, De Sallusts epistolis ad Caesarvem senem. Hal. Sax. (All I know 
of this is that the author regards the works as spurious.) 

1878. *F. Vogel, “Opournres Sallustianae. Act. sem. phil. Evl. 1., p. 341 sqq. (The 
same may be said of this as of the last.) 

1894. J. Pajk, Sallust als Ethtker ; in XXter Jahvesbericht tiber das k. k. Fvanz-Joseph- 
Gymnasium in Wien. Wien. 

1897. *Giov. Vittori, Volgartzzamento delle due epistole de ordinanda ve publica. Aquila. 
(The editor seems not to disclose his views on the question of authenticity.) 

1904. R. Péhlmann, Zur Geschichte der anttken Publicistik, in Sitzungsber. der konigl. 
bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Miinchen. (Pohlmann.) (This was 
reprinted with a few alterations in Ges. Abh. aus Altervtum und Gegenwart. 
N. F. Miinchen, 1911.) 

1904. C. Bardt, Review of Péhlmann in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. Vol. 
XXIV., cols. 938-942. (Bardt.) 

1918. E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius. Stuttgart and 
Berlin. (References are to the second edition, 1919; vide especially 
pp. 563-588.) (Meyer) eee 

1919. J. Klek, Symbuleutict qui dicitury sermonts historia critica. Paderborn. Vide 
pp. 106-113. 

1919. E. Hohl, Review of Meyer in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, Vol. XXXIX., 
cols. 865-873. 

1920. G. Funaioli, Art. C. Sallustius Crispus, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. IA. Vide 
especially col. 1936 sq. (Funaiolli.) 

1920. F. Levy, Sallust ad Caesavem Il. 13; in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 
Vol. XL., cols. 1198-1200. 

1920. O. Gebhardt, Sallust als politische Publizist wahvend des Biirgerknriegs. Hal. Sax. 
(Gebhardt.) 

1921. A. Kurfess, C. Sallusti Crisps Epistulae ad Caesavem senem de ve publica. Liipsiae. 
(Teubner text.) (Kurfess.) 


On the text and affinities of V there must be mentioned in addition: 


1861. E. Wolfflin, Handschriftliches zu Sallust ; in Philologus, Jahrg. XVII., p. 154 sqq.- 

1863. H. Jordan, Die Ueberlieferung dey Reden und Briefe aus Sallust’s Historien ; in 
Rheintsches Museum, N.F., Jahrg. XVIII., pp. 584-593. 

1866. H. Jordan, Bemerkungen zur Knitih des Sallustius ; in Hermes, Vol. 1., pp. 229-250. 

1896. E. Hauler, Zur Sallustknitik ; in Wtener Studien, Bd. XVIL, pp. 122-151. 
(Hauler.) 

1g11. A. W. Ahlberg, Prolegomena in Sallustium. Gotoburgi. Pp. 104-118. 

1922. B. L. Ullman, The Vatican Manuscript of Caesar, Pliny, and Sallust. Philological 


Quarterly, 1922, pp. 17-22. 


To all of these, with the three exceptions indicated above, I am indebted in 
some degree or other. But in my case there is also a personal debt to acknowledge 
greater than any of the rest. To my friend and teacher the late Mr. A, M. Cook, 
who is known as a Sallustian scholar from his edition of the Bellum Catilinae, I owe 
both my first interest in Sallustian studies and most of what I have learnt about 
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them. In addition to this, it is from his notes that I have found my way to many 
articles and references which otherwise I should have missed. He cannot indeed be 
held responsible for the views put forward here, because on the few occasions on 
which we discussed the Suasoriae before his death in 1921 I gathered that he would 
disagree and regard both as spurious. Nevertheless, this paper in reality is due to 
him; for without his influence it would never have been written. 


Il. THe Dramatic DATES AND LITERARY Form. 


Of preliminary matters which call for mention there are two—the dramatic dates 
and literary form of the Suwasoviae. Johannes Clericus! seems to have been the first 
to notice that the piece which stands second in V purports to be the earlier in time.’ 
In II. 9 the writer reviews the leaders on the Pompeian side against whom Caesar 
has to be on his guard, and in a way which implies that all were still alive he names 
M. Bibulus, L. Domitius, M. Cato, L. Postumius and M. Favonius. This, as 
Meyer says,* gives a lower limit for the alleged date of composition: the pamphlet is 
supposed to have been written before the death of Bibulus early in 48.4 The upper 
limit he finds in the same passage by explaining the gibe at L. Domitius and his 
pedes fugaces as a reference to the behaviour of that warrior after the fall of Corfinium 
on 21 February 49. Thus the second Swasoria was written between 21 February 49 
and the death of Bibulus in 48; and within this period Meyer is inclined to put it 
after the surrender at Ilerda when Caesar was expected back in Rome with success 
more or less assured by the victory in Spain. So far Meyer’s account is consistent ; 
but from another consideration a difficulty appears. In II. 5, 7 the author begins to 
talk about the creation of new citizens, and he twice makes it clear that this creation 
is still in the future.5 On this Meyer quite justly remarks ‘in erster Linie ist 
natiirlich an die Transpadaner gedacht, aber auch an die sonstigen Auslander, vor 
allem die in Caesars Heer.’* How far he would press the other ‘ Auslander,’ he 
alone can say; but if there is any reference to the Transpadanes at all his date for 
the second Suasoria must be rejected. Only a few pages before’ he himself has 
recorded that, as we know from the Atestine fragment of the (?) Lex Rubria,® the 
Lex Roscia, by which Caesar declared the Transpadanes to be Roman citizens, was 
passed on 11 March 49; and he adds that, if the usual trinundinum was observed, 
the bill must have been promulgated at latest on 23 February. The reference to the 
Transpadanes in the second pamphlet, it must be confessed, is by no means clear; 
but it is almost impossible to believe that II. 6, 1 could have been written by Sallust 
or any of his contemporaries after the wholesale admission of these people to the 
franchise by the Lex Roscia had been set on foot. Thus, as Gebhardt has seen,® the 
lower limit of the date we seek is brought back to 23 February 49, while the upper, 
unless the inference about Corfinium is denied, remains only two days earlier. To 
this there is only one remark to add—that the chronological evidence of the writer’s 
reference to the making of new citizens is clearer than anything that can be deduced 
from the pedes fugaces of L. Domitius, so that if the dramatic date of the second 
Suasovia is not between 21 and 23 February 4g it is earlier rather than later. 

The date of the other piece, which stands first in V although in time it seems to 
be the later, is less controversial. What the author has to say about Caesar’s task 


1 Vide J. Cler. ap. Wasse, p. xxi. ties cited by Miinzer in Pauly- Wissowa, R.E£. III., 


2 It should be made clear that in this paper col. 1369. 
by ‘first Suasoria’ is meant the piece which 
stands first in V, though its dramatic date is 
later than that of the ‘second Swuasoria’—the 
piece which stands second. 

3 Meyer, p. 572. 

* For the death of Bibulus, vide the authori- 


5 Vide II. 6, 1, ‘agetur’; II. 7, 2, ‘adduxeris.’ 

6 Meyer, p. 360. 

? Ibid., p. 354. 

8 C.I.L. I. (2) 600. Vide Bruns-Gradenwitz, 
Fontes Iuvis Romani (7), p. 101. 

9 Gebhardt, p. 22. 
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of reconstruction! clearly implies that Thapsus had been won, so that the composi- 
tion must be put after 6 April 46. How long after cannot be determined with 
certainty; but since the document is a sort of program for the restoration of peace 
the assumption is natural that it was issued soon after the battle and before Caesar 
had been able to address himself to the business of reform in Rome. More than this 
it is impossible to say, unless Meyer’s conjecture? be accepted that Sallust was 
picked out by Caesar as governor of Africa nova to give him his opportunity of 
putting into practice the precepts which he had embodied in this manifesto, In that 
case the date would fall between 6 April 46 and Sallust’s appointment to the African 
command, which apparently was made immediately after the clearing up of Numidia 
and not later than the middle of May.* But fortunately it does not matter precisely 
in what month this Suasoria was composed, and it will be enough to conclude that 
the date demanded falls somewhere in 46, not earlier than 6 April. 

Next comes the question of literary form. By itself this counts for little, 
although Jordan‘ has complained that Quintilian says nothing of Swasoriae cast in 
epistolary style ; but the point cannot be passed over because on it to some extent 
depends one of the modern arguments for Sallustian authorship. Ciacconius® seems 
first to have observed that in this respect the two Suasortae are not alike. The first 
contains some indications that it is meant to be a speech,® and consequently it is 
headed oratTio by Jordan. The second he calls EPistvLa for surer reasons.’ It 
must be admitted that no one of the phrases quoted by Jordan in support of the title 
Oratio for the first piece is incompatible with its having been a written missive,® and 
on this question one may agree with Meyer’s words,® ‘ es ist Pedanterie und verkehrte 
Spezialisierung, wenn Jordan der zweiten, da sie sich selbst als Sendschreiben gibt, 
den Titel epistola (epistula is what Jordan wrote), der ersten, die auch als Rede in 
Caesars Kabinet gesprochen sein kénnte, den Titel ovatio vorgesetzt hat; in Wirklich- 
keit sind eben beides Broschiiren.’ Bvoschiiven then let them be: the point is sound, 
and also of some value to Meyer’s opponents. 


Ill. THe ExTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


It is notorious that Sallust was an author of whom the grammarians were 
particularly fond: they quote freely from all his recognized works, and Donatus™ 
seems even to have referred to the very dubious Jnvective against Cicevo, which is also 
mentioned by Quintilian.11 But the two Suaserviae, for some reason which remains 
obscure if they are Sallustian as we are told to believe, are passed over by ancient 
writers in a silence which is complete. Indeed external evidence on the problem of 
their authenticity might be said not to exist at all, if two passages had not lately 
been mentioned in this connexion from Gellius and Cassius Dio. 

Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, XVII. 18) preserves the following tale: ‘M. Varro, 
in litteris atque uita fide homo multa et grauis, in libro, quem scripsit Pius aut 
de pace, C. Sallustium scriptorem seriae illius et seuerae orationis, in cuius 
historia notiones censorias fieri atque exerceri uidemus, in adulterio deprehensum ab 
Annio Milone loris bene caesum dicit et, cum dedisset pecuniam, dimissum.’ On 


1 Vide I. 1,8; 3,1; 5, 1. 8 For ‘dicere’ of the written word in Sallust 
2 Meyer, p. 587. vide Bell. Iug. 95, 2; and for ‘disserere,’ Bell. 
3 Vide Stoffel, Hist. de Jules César, Guerve civile, Cat. 5, 9. 
Paris, 1887; II., pp. 151 and 436. % Meyer, pp. 568-9. 
* Jordan, p. 7. 10 Ap. Serv. ad Aen, VI. 623. Vide Serv. ed. 
5 See Ciacconius in Putschius, pp. 297 and Thilo and Hagen, Vol. IL, p. 88 n. 
299. 11 Quintilian IV. 1, 68, and IX. 3, 89. These 
° I. 5, 1, satis dictum; 1, 9, utei dicant; 8, 8, passages have often been treated as interpola- 
disseveve; 8, 10, a me quidem pro uivili parte dictum. _ tions, but for no very cogent reasons, 
7 IL. 2, 2, scvipsi ; 12, 1, perlectis litteris. 
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this scrap have been based two distinct arguments for the authenticity of the first 
Suasoria—one by Norden and the other by Gebhardt. First for Norden, whose 
views are somewhat difficult to grasp because they are only to be found in a short 
footnote printed by Meyer; but Gebhardt’s interpretation gives some assistance, if it 
is correct.. He begins by saying: ‘ Dass unter Pius Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio, der Schwiegervater des Pompejus, der sich nach der Schlacht bei Thapsus 
den Tod gab, verstanden ist, unterliegt keinem Zweifel: er war mit Varro befreundet 
(y.v. III. 10, 1)’: then come some remarks in which the conclusions about authen- 
ticity are implied rather than expressed. If, with the help of Gebhardt,? I follow 
the reasoning aright, it is this. The name Pius given to this pamphlet by Varro 
connects it with Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, father-in-law of Pompeius, 
This connexion in turn points to a date during the period of Metellus Scipio's 
prominence in Roman thoughts, and most probably to a time soon after his death in 
46. Further, the hostile reference to Sallust suggests that Pius aut de pace was an 
answer to some Sallustian publication, and this publication can have been nothing 
but the Suasoria of 46. Thereby Sallust is shown to have been its author. To the 
whole of this argument there are serious objections. When the victory of [lerda had 
broken the Pompeian resistance in Spain, Varro surrendered with his forces and, like 
Afranius and Petreius, was dismissed by Caesar with a pardon. Even if this were 
the only evidence it would not be altogether probable that, as Norden implies, a man 
of Varro’s tastes and temperament would indulge after an experience like this in 
pamphleteering against a leading Caesarian such as Sallust. Rather he would keep 
discreetly silent on contemporary politics, at any rate so long as Caesar himself was 
alive. But when it is recalled that Varro was actually taken up by Caesar,’ and 
indeed became a Caesarian, what before was improbable becomes quite impossible. 
An even more fatal objection, however, has lately been urged by Cichorius, although 
he does not directly discuss or even mention Norden’s views.* In examining the 
origin of this Varronian document, so far from agreeing with Norden that the 
identification of Pius with Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio admits of no doubt, he 
rejects the possibility altogether. His reason is cogent—that Pompeius’ father-in- 
law is variously referred to as P. Scipio Nasica, Q. Metellus Scipio, Scipio and 
Metellus, but never as Pius except when his full name is given officially as in the 
senatus consulta of Cic. ad Fam. VIII. 8. In particular it is worth while to notice 
that Varro himself knows this man only as Metellus (once) and Scipio Metellus 
(twice).6 Consequently, if Varro had tried to indicate Metellus Scipio by the single 
word Pius, no one would have understood whom he meant. The rival suggestion 
that the individual intended is Q. Caecilius Q. f. L. n. Metellus Pius, whose per- 
formances in Spain during the Sertorian war must have been handled by Sallust in 
the Histories, has a far greater claim to certainty. In that case it would be the 
Histories which drew a retort from Varro. But even if doubts were felt about the 
positive part of Cichorius’s remarks, it could hardly be denied that his argument on 
the name Pius is fatal to Norden ; and if that is so, the passage of Gellius loses all 
relevance to the Swasoriae, so far at least as Norden is concerned. 

Gebhardt, however, has something of his own to add. He begins: ‘Dass mit 
der “‘ seria et seuera oratio” Sallusts Schrift vom Jahre 46 v. Chr. gemeint ist, liegt 
auf der Hand’;° though how it ‘liegt auf der Hand’ is not apparent, unless Varro 
with the word ‘oratio’ is supposed to be referring to the first Suasovria by the title 
given it in Jordan’s edition. But the title itself, as has been seen, is only due to the 


3 Vide e.g. Suet. Diu. Iul. 44, 2. 

 C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien, Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 228 sqq. 

5 Varro, R.R. I. 13, 7; III. 2, 16; 10,1. 
6 Gebhardt, p. 9. 


1 Meyer, p. 587; Gebhardt, p.9. If Norden’s 
points are in any way misrepresented here I will 
apologize at once. The difficulty is due to the 
unfortunate brevity with which they are stated. 
2 Gebhardt, p. 9. 
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‘Pedanterie und verkehrte Spezialisierung’ of Jordan. On the following page, 
however, Gebhardt goes on: ‘Aus den Worten des Zitates geht deutlich hervor, dass 
sowohl Sallusts Zeitgenosse Varro wie tiber zweihundert Jahre spater Gellius das 
Werk als Rede betrachtet haben.” Thus when Varro speaks of Sallust’s ‘ oratio’ he 
must be referring to the first Suasovia because ‘oratio’ is its title; and its title is 
‘oratio’ because Varro speaks of it as such. The circle is remarkable and complete. 
To be more serious, however, one may grant Gebhardt his tacit assumption that the 
words ‘scriptorem seriae illius et seuerae orationis’ are quoted from Varro and are 
not due to Gellius himself, though there is nothing to prove that this assumption is 
correct: but on his lines there is nothing to be got out of the present passage until it 
has been shown that ‘ oratio’ there bears some other meaning than its natural one of 
‘style.’ The puritanical moralizings of the Bella, and particularly of the introduc- 
tions, are so pronounced as to be notorious; and since there is no valid reason for 
putting the appearance of Varro’s pamphlet before the publication of Sallust’s 
Histories had begun—that is, only a few years before Sallust’s death in (?) 35—the 
obvious account to give of Gellius’ words will be that the contrast intended is 
between Sallust’s conduct with Milo’s wife Fausta and the sermons of the Bella. If 
that is so, Gebhardt, like Norden, fails to show any connexion between this tale and 
the Suasortae. 

Finally, there is a passage first brought to bear on this question by Gebhardt 
himself. Cassius Dio, XLIII. 9, 2, has the following: Kaioap. . 
AaBav és re 7d iaHKoov Exnyaye Kal TH LarovoTtiw Adyw pév dpxew Epyw Se dyew Te Kal 
dpéAre. kai edwpoddxnoe ToAAG Kai Hpracev, doTe Kal KatnyopnOnvar Kat 


. tors Nopuddas, 


depery eretpeer. 
airxivnv exxatny opdrciv, St. ToLatTa cvyypdéppata cvyypdayas Kal woAAG Kai mixpa epi 
TOV EKKAPTOVPEVWY TLVAS ELTOV OVK EMLUHTATO THY Epyy Tos Adyous. SOev Et Kai TA pardiora 
ape(On vd tov Kaivapos, ddd’ avros ye €auTov Kal wavy TH ovyypadhy éotnAoKéryoe,.? This 
is perhaps the strongest single piece of evidence yet produced by the defence, and it 
must be taken seriously. Gebhardt assumes at once that the fatal cvyypaypara are 
the two Suasoriae, and that Dio, or his authority, believed these to be genuine works 
of Sallust, written before the attack on him for corruption in Africa. In that case 
the question will be whether the judgment of Dio or his source, unsupported by 
other confirmation, is blindly to be accepted as sound. To this question an answer 
is perhaps suggested by the speeches of Catiline and Antonius. Although it does not 
show that Dio is certainly wrong, it ought at least to give a warning that he is not 
necessarily right. In the first century a.p. there were in circulation some speeches 
Supposed to have been written by Catiline and M. Antonius. Asconius® says 
definitely that some at least were forged, but Quintilian* accepts those of Antonius as 
genuine, without even a mention that the authenticity of any was in doubt. If Quin- 
tilian could be too sure on such a point during the principate of Domitian, how much 
more easily might Cassius Dio in the time of Severus Alexander? It is possible 
then, that Dio knew of ihe Suasorviae, and believed them to be the work of Sallust; 
even so, though Gebhardt justly makes use of the passage, it does not follow that 
they are in reality his work. There is another possibility, however, which must not 
be left out of account. It cannot be called wildly rash to surmise that whoever first 
made this comment on Sallust’s behaviour, whether Dio himself or some earlier source 
which he was using, had the Bella in mind at the time and overlooked the fact, which 
indeed he may never have known, that neither of these monographs was written 
before Caesar’s death. This is perhaps enough to show all we need—that, though 


tur quoque orationes nomine illorum (C. and A.) 
editae, non ab ipsis scriptae sed ab Ciceronis ob- 
trectatoribus ; quasnescio an satius sit ignorare,’ 
4 Quintilian IX. 3, 94. 


+ Gebhardt, p. 11 sqq. 

2 L.e. ‘ published his own infamy.’ 

% Asconius, p. 84, Kiessling-Schoell; p. 94, 
Clark; p. 72, Stang]; p. 102, Giarratano: ‘Ferun- 
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this section of Cassius Dio might lend support to other evidence for the authenticity 
of the Suasoriae, it can hardly bear the whole weight of the conclusion by itself in face 
of the almost overwhelming considerations which tend in the opposite direction. 
And, in spite of Péhlmann and Meyer, this is what it would really have to do if the 
authenticity of both were alleged. So much for the present; there will be another 
word or two to add about this passage later. But on the external evidence in 
general the verdict must be that it carries so little weight as to be almost negligible. 


IV. Tue INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE SECOND SVASORIA, 


To examine one by one the arguments of every description which have been 
advanced since Spandau’s time to support the Sallustian claims of the Swasoriae 
would be an almost endless business ; nor would the result be altogether profitable. 
In the more modern defences of Péhlmann and Meyer the main basis of the plea for 
acceptance has been the verisimilitude of the details: the Suasoviae palpitate with 
reality in a way of which contemporary documents alone are capable. Thus Meyer 
writes of the second piece: ‘ Diese eben so lebensvolle wie boshaft gezeichnete 
Galerie von Portraits atmet so unmittelbar die lebendige Gegenwart des Partei- 
kampfs, dass es véllig unméglich ist, dass sie von einem spateren Schriftsteller, und 
nun gar von einem Khetor stammen kénnte. Dabei ist sie sallustisch durch und 
durch.’!_ For both together he is even more enthusiastic: ‘ Immer von neuem wird, 
wer auch nur einiges politische Verstaéndnis besitzt, staunen tuber die Naivitat, mit 
der derartige, unmittelbar aus der Situation heraus geschriebene und sie ganz 
lebendig vor Augen fiihrende Ausserungen dem Zeitgenossen abgesprochen und 
einem stiimperhaften Rhetor spaterer Jahrhunderte zugewiesen werden.’? ‘ Stiim- 
perhaft,’ to be precise, is not the sort of epithet which anyone of weight, except 
perhaps the vitriolic Corte, has applied to the rhetor; but that may pass. What is 
of greater moment here is that the point at which palpitation with reality proves 
writing contemporary with the events it describes is one on which no two people are 
likely to agree ; and it may be that for such subtle speculation there will be no need.® 
At any rate, more definite problems may be given the foremost place, and of these 
it will be well to start with those from Jordan’s Epistula—the second Suasoria of 
49 B.C, 

First for the linguistic evidence: in the present case it is not decisive, but 
it points towards a conclusion which historical considerations will confirm. From 
the archaistic spelling little is to be got. The whole question remains one of great 
uncertainty, at any rate so long as Maurenbrecher’s‘ rather unconvincing view that 
these archaisms are not Sallustian at all, but were foisted into his works during the 
Frontonian period, is not definitely disproved. It may, however, perhaps legitimately, 
be thought strange that, much as Sallust may have loved his peculiar orthography, 
he should have used it in writing to Caesar. | 

Stylistic points again cannot be pressed, although several usages occur which 
it is impossible to find in the accepted works. Thus in II. 4, 2, the asyndeton 
‘a M. Catone L. Domitio’ (or ‘M. Catoni L. Domitio,’ if Orelli’s reading is preferred) 


1 Meyer, p. 571. 2 Ibid., p. 587. ungen gegen Dich, Du wollest Dich zum Herrn 
3 As the question of verisimilitude is not here des Staats machen, Hoffnungen bei denen, deren 
to be discussed, it may not be amiss to callatten- ganzes Leben durch Schmach und Luxus be- 
tion to the extraordinary translations by which ffeckt war.’ In reality ‘occupandae reipublicae' 
Meyer produces some of his effects. Thus in clearly dependson‘inspem.’ There is another 
I, 2, 5 the text gives‘ per idem tempus maledictis mistranslation on the same page. 
ineiquorum occupandae reipublicae in spem ¢ B. Maurenbrecher, C. Sallusti Crispi Histori- 
adducti homines, quibus omnia probro ac luxuria avum Reliquiae, Fasc. II., Lipsiae, 1893, Appen- 
polluta erant,’ which Meyer renders (p. 584) ‘Zu __— dix II, p. 212 sqq. 
derselben Zeit erregten die gehassigen Schmah- 
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is not Sallustian. The only possible parallel is Bell, Iug. 27, 2, where the exception 
comes in a formula;! and even there the latest editor, Ahlberg, finds it so strange 
that he proposes to insert ‘et.’ Again, the clumsy instance of II. 5, 5—‘ populus, 
qui dominus erat, cunctis gentibus imperitabat, dilapsus est '—falls under none of 
the quite definite rules for the use of asyndeton which Sallust observes.* Another 
peculiarity is the word ‘tempestates’ in II. 6, 1, where it occurs in a sense which the 
later Sallust would have expressed by ‘turbae’; and, finally, in the phrase ‘ asperius 
magisque anxie agitat’ (II. 10, 5)—two favourite words with Sallust, ‘asper’ and 
‘agitare’—are brought into a quite un-Sallustian conjunction. All these, however, 
and some curiosities in the order of words besides,‘ at most are mere indications; by 
themselves they could bear the weight of no conclusion. Inevitably a man’s style 
develops; and though it is hardly fair to call the Suasoriae Sallust’s ‘Jugendschriften,’ 
since he was already over thirty-six in February 49, it is quite possible that he 
dropped these tricks in the interval before the Bellum Catilinae was written. 

Slightly more significant, however, are some words and phrases which point to 
an imperial date. These have already been dealt with at length by Jordan,® but two, 
perhaps, are worthy of mention. First is ‘multipliciter,’ a word which occurs in 
II. 10, 5, and is not found elsewhere before Quintilian, more than a century later ; 
the second is the phrase ‘magis aut minus,’ which comes twice in the second 
Suasoria (II. 7, 4; 7, 10), and does not seem to appear again before the elder Pliny. 
These are perhaps somewhat more cogent; at least, it is clear that they cause qualms 
in the camp of the defenders. Kurfess® even thinks it worth while to plunge on an 
heroic remedy. He makes a list of un-Sallustian phrases, which includes ‘ magis 
aut minus,’ though not ‘ multipliciter,’ and heads it ‘ Praeterea hae uoces, etsi in 
libris historicis non leguntur, tamen uere Sallustianae mihi uidentur esse.’ It must 
be confessed that by itself the linguistic evidence would not deprive Sallust of his 
claim to the second piece, but for the present purpose it is enough to say that the 
language contains suggestions of another hand and a later date. The really serious 
charges come from the historical side, and it is these that fall to be considered 
next. 

The passage which has always been the most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the attack begins in II. 4, 1. Aldus himself found it difficult, and since the 
authenticity of the Suwasoriae was first denied it has been the most serious obstacle of 
all in the way of those who cling to Sallustian authorship. What the writer says is 
this: ‘LL. Sulla, cui omnia in uictoria lege belli licuerunt, tametsi supplicio hostium 
partis suas muniri intellegebat, tamen paucis interfectis ceteros beneficio quam metu 
retinere maluit. At hercule a M. Catone’ L. Domitio ceterisque eiusdem factionis 
quadraginta senatores, multi praeterea cum spe bona adulescentes sicutei hostiae 
mactati sunt, quom interea importunissima genera hominum tot miserorum ciuium 
sanguine satiari nequierunt: non orbi liberi, non parentes exacta aetate, non luctus 
gemitus uirorum mulierum immanem eorum animum inflexit, quein acerbius in dies 
male faciundo ac dicundo dignitate alios alios ciuitate euersum irent.’ Sulla, it 
appears, put few of his opponents to death: the loyalty of the rest he retained rather 
by conciliation than by terrorism. But M. Cato, L. Domitius, and the rest of their 


1 For the special use of asyndeton in these deton bei Sallust, in Archiv f. lat. Lex, und Gramm. 
cases, vide Cicero, Brutus, ed. Jahn-Eberhardt- XI., p. 27 sqq. 

Kroll (5), Berlin, 1908, p. 155. * E.g. ‘ partam reliquerit gloriam,’ II. rr, 3. 

2 Ahlberg, C. Sallusti Crispi Coniuratio Catilinae, 5 Jordan, p. 29sqq. For a not very forcible 
Goteborg, 1911, and Teubner text, 1919. Vide reply to some of his charges vide Hellwig, p. 9. 
also id. Prolegomena, p. 179 Sq. 6 Kurfess, p. 28. 

3 Vide Constans, De sermone sallustiano (Paris, 7 V reads ‘at herculemcatonem.’ The choice 
1880), p. 250 sq. ; and von W6lfflin, Zum Asyn- seems to lie between the above, which is Momm.- 
sen’s, and Orelli’s ‘ at hercule M. Catoni.’ 
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set, ye gods, slaughtered forty senators like beasts for the sacrifice, and many young 
men of fair promise as well. Yes, neither orphaned children, nor parents in their 
gray hairs, nor the groans and lamentations of men and women could soften their 
callous hearts ; but growing more cruel every day in word and deed, they—ousted 
some from office and others from their rights as citizens. For some curious reason 
the imbecile bathos of this absurd anti-climax is never stressed; yet it is difficult to 
believe that any man of even ordinary intelligence could have sent such stuff as this 
to Caesar, nor is any real help to be found in the suggestion that Sallust here had his 
own expulsion from the senate in mind. 

The point, however, which has occupied all the attention of critics is stronger : 
it is the statement that M. Cato and L. Domitius put forty senators to death, a 
statement which is not really affected by the choice of reading, unless, of course, the 
names themselves are changed. Here the difficulties are two: First, that in all our 
somewhat detailed information about the ten years preceding the Civil War of Caesar 
and Pompeius there is no mention of anything like a massacre of forty senators at 
the hands either of Cato and Domitius or of any other assassins; and, secondly, that 
a slaughter of forty senators does appear in the records, not, indeed, where it is put 
by the author of the second Suwasorta, but in Appian’s account of the proscriptions 
after Sulla’s return from the East.’ From this the almost inevitable inference will 
be that the writer is no contemporary, but a man of later date who, in spite of a 
considerable acquaintance with Republican history, has here fallen into a confusion. 
Naturally every defender of this pamphlet as an authentic work of Sallust has some 
expedient whereby, to his own satisfaction at least, this inference may be avoided. 
Thus Spandau? boldly changes the text to ‘at hercule cum Carbone, Domitio 
ceterisque,’ and in this he was followed by Péhlmann in 1904.3 The reference in 
that case would be to Cn. Papirius Cn. f. C.n. Carbo and Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. 
Ahenobarbus, both of whom were put to death by Pompeius when he was clearing 
up the remnants of the Marian party in 82 and 81. The change, however, is violent 
to a degree, but even so not violent enough; for it is the practice of the second 
Suasovia to give the praenomen in every case,‘ and this would have been essential in 
the present passage to escape ambiguity, even if it had not been the writer’s ordinary 
habit. Spandau’s reading, in fact, is clearly impossible. Later it was suggested by 
Bardt,5 whose idea was adopted by Péhlmann in 1911, that Sallust might here be 
trying to make his readers understand that the forty senatorial victims of the Sullan 
proscription were victims not of Sulla himself so much as of the optimate party, of 
which he names M. Cato and L. Domitius as typical representatives. But this is 
useless. If the names M. Cato and L. Domitius are kept, the reference cannot be 
to the Sullan period, for in the time of Sulla these two were mere boys; and even 
if that difficulty were surmounted, there would remain the fact that the view 
attributed to Sallust by Bardt is directly contradicted by the first Swasovia,® where 
the guilt is divided equally between Pompeius and Sulla. With absolute justice 
Meyer’ rejects these and other more futile efforts to turn the obstacle. As he seems 
to be aware, either some justification must be found for saying that forty senators 
were massacred by, or for the gratification of, M. Cato and L. Domitius, or the case 
for Sallust must be given up. 

Such justification Meyer himself attempts to provide.* Quite rightly he points 
out at the beginning that, according to the writer of the second Swasoria, the massacre 
comes before the censorial activities of Appius Claudius Pulcher and L. Calpurnius 
Piso Caesoninus in 50 and the trials of 52, which are referred to in the words 

1 Appian, Bella Ciu. I. 95, 3. 


2 Spandau, p. 21 sqq. 
3 Pdéhimann, p. 39 sqq. 


4 Unless ‘o Caesar’ in II, 13, 1, is counted an 
exception. 5 Bardt, col. 940. 

6 I. 4, I. 7 Meyer, p. 577 sq. 

8 Ibid., p. 578 sq. 
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dignitate alios alios ciuitate euersum irent.’ Then comes the crux about the forty 
senators: ‘ Das fiihrt zunachst auf die Ermordung des Clodius und die anschliess- 
enden Handel, bei denen am Morgen des 19. Januar compluves nott homines elist sunt, 
intey quos C. Vibienus senator (Ascon., p. 33), die Kampfe um das Haus des Milo und 
des Interrex Lepidus, die taglichen Schlagereien zwischen den Scharen,’ etc. In the 
whole of this and what follows there is no mention of the death of any senator with 
the two exceptions of Clodius himself and this C. Vibienus, and consequently the 
relevance of the defence is not altogether clear. At best it implies that Sallust wrote 
‘quadraginta senatores,’ when what he meant was one—Vibienus—or, if Clodius is 
counted, two. It is notorious, of course, that Sallust has an affection for forty as a 
round number,' but it has yet to be shown that he was in the habit of expressing 
every number from one upwards thereby, Of that, however, no more need be said, 
and those who can may believe that Sallust meant ‘two’ when he said ‘forty’; but 
before they accept the second Suasoria on the strength of this belief they must know 
that for the ‘quadraginta senatores’ of the text not even two can be found in history. 
It cannot be left unsaid that Meyer’s production of Vibienus has not in reality 
added one iota to the case for the defence, which remains precisely what it was 
when rejected by Jordan and his predecessors, for through using an antiquated 
copy of Asconius—Baiter’s, to be exact, if one may judge from the references he 
gives—Meyer has lapsed into utter irrelevance. The difficulty is this: Meyer 
himself? mentions, on the authority of Cicero,* that during the riots at the time 
of Cicero’s departure from Rome in 58 ‘ der senator Vibienus war den Wunden, die 
er damals erhielt, erlegen.’ In spite of this he claims,‘ on the evidence of Asconius, 
that Vibienus was killed after the death of Clodius in 52. Now it was first noticed 
by Rinkes® that on this point Cicero and the text of Asconius are in direct contra- 
diction, and, rightly deciding that in such a case Cicero is certainly to be preferred, 
he rejected the words ‘ inter quos C. Vibienus senator’ in Asconius as an intrusive 
and inaccurate gloss. Later editors who have explained their views are three, and 
all alike agree that the phrase is wrong. Two—Clark and Giarratano°—follow 
Rinkes without modification of his views, while the third—Stangl’—retains the 
peccant words, but with the admission that in using them Asconius has fallen intoa 
confusion. In either case Meyer’s acceptance of the statement that Vibienus was 
killed in 52 as a statement of historical fact is absurd. Thus C. Vibienus disappears; 
and unless it can be believed that Sallust referred to the single death of Clodius with 
this obscure allusion, Clodius goes out of the account as well. So at best the 
‘quadraginta senatores’ are reduced to one; at worst there is none at all, and the 
difficulty remains at once as acute and as fatal to Sallustian claims as it was before 
Meyer’s apology was begun. 
The sceptics have generally been content to base their case on the ‘ quadraginta 
senatores’ alone; but there are some other scattered points which it will be well to 
mention. First is a small inconsistency about Cato. It would be strange, if Sallust 


but ‘throttled’ (vide Clark, Cicero, Pro T. Annio 
Milone, Oxford, 1895, p. 97 n.), some reference is 
due to Suet. Diu. Jul. 39: ‘ad quae omnia 
spectacula tantum undique confluxit hominum, 
ut plerique aduenae aut inter uicos aut inter uias 
tabernaculis positis manerent, ac saepe prae 
turba elisi exanimatique sint plurimi et in his 
duo senatores.’ 

7 Stangl, Ciceronis ovationum Schoiiastae, Vol, U1. 
(Vindobonae 1912), p 31. He refers to Lichten- 
feldt, De Q. A. P. fontibus ac fide (Vratislaviae 
1888), p. 65, n. I. 


' Vide Bell. Iug. 53, 4; 58, 3; 76,53 103, 7- 
Ep. Pomp. 4. 

* Meyer, p. 100. 

® Cicero, pro Milone 14, 37. 

* Meyer, p. 578. 

5 S. H. Rinkes, De Q. Asconii Pediani Com- 
mentaviis emendandis; in Mnemosyne X. (1861), 
Pp. 199-225. Vide p. 216 sq. 

6 Clark, Asconius, p. 32. Giarratano, Asco- 
nius, p. 37. Both these editors follow Rinkes in 
altering ‘ elisi’ of SPM to ‘ uisi’ of an apograph, 
Before giving as one reason for this the con- 
sideration that ‘ elisi’ ought to mean not ‘crushed ’ 
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were the author, that after some very bitter remarks about M. Bibulus and 
L. Domitius he should have been able to say ‘unius tamen M. Catonis ingenium 
uersutum loquax callidum haud contemno,’! when Cato a few pages before has been 
made to share responsibility with Domitius for the wholesale massacre of senators. 
But if we are dealing with a rhetor of the Empire the slip is intelligible; the man 
knows the leaders of the late Republic by name, but their characters in his mind are 
vague, as to some extent they must be in any but the mind of a contemporary. 
Then a second point. It is almost incredible that Sallust, or indeed any educated 
man who lived during the Caesarian period, should have written words like those at 
the beginning of II. 5: ‘in duas partes ego ciuitatem diuisam arbitror, sicut a 
maioribus accepi, in patres et plebem.’ The futility of this any sixth-form boy 
could see. What the divisions of the state really were there is no need to inquire ; 
but their complication may be gathered from passages like Cic. ad Att. I. 14, 1, and 
VII. 7, 5, which are enough to show the inadequacy of the account given in these 
words of the second Suasoria. And it may be added that the author does not diminish 
the difficulty by using ‘ populus’ and ‘ plebs’ as synonymous terms. 

Third comes a more familiar sentence. It is well known that the second of 
these documents is our only authority for an alteration in the constitution of the 
Comitia Centuriata alleged to have been proposed by Gaius Gracchus, the effect of 
which was to cause the centuria praerogativa to be chosen from the whole body of the 
centuries, and not from those of the first class alone.2 The words of the text are: 
‘Sed magistratibus creandis haud mihi quidem apsurde placet lex, quam C. Gracchus 
in tribunatu promulgauerat, ut ex confusis quinque classibus sorte centuriae uoca- 
rentur. ita coaequantur dignitate pecunia, uirtute anteire alius alium properabit.’® 
In this the difficulty is that the writer does not seem to have been clear in his own 
mind about the effect of the reform he was trying to describe. If‘coaequantur s 
retained, the subject will presumably be ‘centuriae,’ with ‘dignitate pecunia’ ablatives 
in asyndeton. In that case the remark is nonsense: in no way can it be said that the 
change would have made the centuries equal ‘in money.’ Orelli’s ‘ pecuniae’ is 
little better: ‘pecuniae ’ would then be the subject, but it is not easy to make the 
word mean ‘ assessments,’ nor would the sense be clear even so without the addition 
of ‘omnes.’ The most widely accepted emendation, however, is ‘coaequatur’; but 
this again gives hardly any help. If ‘coaequatur’ is impersonal and ‘ pecunia’ 
ablative the observation is untrue; there is no levelling ‘in money.’ But if, on the 
other hand, ‘pecunia’ is the nominative subject of ‘coaequatur,’ the result is silly; 
money is not made equal either in or with honour. Finally, ‘ coaequatus,’ which 
involves taking ‘ pecunia’ as an ablative, is open to the same objection as ‘coaequatur'’ 
read impersonally. Thus it is hard again to avoid the conclusion that the remark 
was made by a writer whose acquaintance with the Comitia Centuriata was at best 
superficial—by a writer, in fact, of imperial times. | 

So far the effect of the evidence has been to suggest in a general way that the 
second Suasoria betrays signs of composition under the Empire. There remain some 
considerations to indicate that, whatever its origin may be, the author cannot have 
been Sallust, nor can he have written so early even in the Caesarian period as the 
date implied—some time shortly before 23 February 49 B.c. The first point is one 
which would strike even a casual reader—that in all his advice about the populus or 
plebs the writer clearly envisages no legislative activity whatever for the Comitia. 
Such an attitude is curious. A proposal to eliminate the Comitia from the working 
constitution would have been intelligible, but the tacit assumption that this had 


1 II. 9, 3. III., p. 109, and Greenidge, History of Rome I., 
2 For this vide Mommsen, History of Rome pp. 237 sq. 
3 II, 8, 1-2. 
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already been done is quite inconsistent with the position in the opening months of the 
Civil War. If that assumption is strange, another is extraordinary. All through 
the pamphlet it is taken for granted that victory is certain, and that Caesar will be 
called upon to carry out a complete reorganization of the state. Yet this is supposed 
to have been written when the issue of the war,so far from having been decided, had 
not even been seriously joined, when the odds were all against Caesar, and when 
Pompeius himself was still in Italy. Here, in fact, the realism is very far from 
palpitating. Thirdly, to take the final details, there are two passages to be mentioned 
so wantonly gauche as to make them as they stand an argument against the Sallustian 
claim. What man intimate with Caesar, and knowing what was notorious about his 
early career, would have talked to him about ‘honestae diuitiae’ (II. 13, 2)? And 
what man again, even if it had been true, would have told Caesar in a letter that he 
had determined to sacrifice his ‘ modestia’ to Caesar’s ‘ dignitas’ (II. 1, 4)? 

Of the similarities of phraseology between our document and the genuine works 
of Sallust nothing need be said at present. Some critics profess to find in them 
evidence of Sallustian authorship; to others they suggest a mere mosaic of tags from 
the Bella and the Histories. The curious will find a list at the end of Kurfess’s 
edition covering more than five pages. Here there is only one more consideration 
to be taken into account. Our knowledge of Sallust’s public career is marred by 
many gaps. That he was tribune at the time of Milo’s trial in 52 is clear: after 
that uncertainty begins. The address of Cic. ad Fam. II. 17—generally given as 
‘M. Cicero Imp. S.D. Caninio Sallustio Proquaest.’—is our only authority for saying 
that he was proquaestor in Syria during the year 50. No Caninius Sallustius is 
known, and the name itself is impossible; and although Orelli has been followed by 
Tyrrell and Purser! in changing ‘Caninio’ to ‘Cn.,’ the tone of the letter makes 
it improbable that Gnaeus Sallustius was the recipient. Hence Mommsen,? 
Miinzer,? Funaioli,* and others, have concluded that it was written to the historian, 
who in that case would have been occupied in the East in the year before the alleged 
date of the second Suasoria.5 The evidence here, however, is too vague for the 
information to be of much value. More important is what comes next. We know 
from Orosius VI. 15, 8,° that in 49 Sallust was commanding a legion for Caesar in 
Illyricum ; which by itself, even if the possibility of his previous activity in Syria is 
neglected, would be enough to raise the question how Sallust had either the time or 
the inclination to send such a twaddlesome screed as this to Caesar. It must freely 
be confessed that, so far as mere chronology is concerned, Sallust might have 
produced this work in Rome before leaving to take up his military command, but 
then he could scarcely have been so ignorant as he shows himself about the state of 
the war in Italy. Nor again is it altogether easy to believe that Caesar would have 
been the more disposed to appoint a man /egatus legionis for having lately received 
from him the announcement ‘ postquam mihi aetas ingeniumque adoleuit, haud ferme 
armis atque equis corpus exercui, sed animum in litteris agitaui’ (II. 10, 2). This, 
like the foregoing considerations, by itself is a small point against the champions of 
Sallust; but collectively the list gives the strongest confirmation of a conclusion 
which can hardly be regarded as other than proved by the case of the ‘ quadraginta 
senatores’ alone. The catalogue of minor difficulties might still be prolonged, but a 
mention of one more must suffice. Imagine Caesar, making hot-foot for Brundisium, 
being asked to consider in detail the size of an ideal senate (I1. 12, 1), or having let 


4 Funaioli, col. 1919, 6 sqq. 

5 For other views vide Drumann-Groebe, 
Gesch. Roms, Vol. II1., p. 92 and n, 2. 

6 Vide Meyer, p. 357, 0. 3. 


1 The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. III.?, p. 251. 

2 Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., Vol. Il., p. 434, 
N, 42. 

3 Miinzer in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., I.A, col. 
1913, 6 sqq. 
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loose on him a remark of such profundity as ‘atque ego in ea uita multa legendo 


atque audiendo ita comperi, omnia regna, item ciuitates et nationes usque eo pros- 
perum imperium habuisse, dum apud eos uera consilia ualuerunt’ (II. 10, 3). It was 
not a failing of Caesar’s to suffer fools gladly. Yet, if this pamphlet is Sallustian, he 
must be supposed to have set Sallust in a post of importance after getting from him 
a document which throughout betrays all the signs of a worse than commonplace 
mentality. The strain put on one’s credulity by the defenders is too great, and 
of the second Swasoria at least one may accept the judgment which Orelli’ pronounces 
upon both : ‘totam autem ... compositionem integro animo ubi diiudicaris, arenam 
sine calce dicas necesse est merasque nugas et Salustio et Caesare prorsus indignas.’ 
In face of the writer’s historical inaccuracies, his ignorance of republican institu- 
tions, and the inappropriateness of his remarks to the date of composition implied; in 
face of his pedestrian intelligence, which bears no resemblance to the mind of Sallust, 
and, finally, of the indications of imperial origin in the language he employs, to 
accept this as a work of Sallust is surely impossible. 
Hucu Last. 
ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE, OxForD. 
1 Orelli, p. 11. 


(To be concluded.) 


ON PLAVTVS, A/ZLES GLORIOSVS 18. 


Nempe illum dicis cum armis aureis, 
cuius tu legiones difflauisti spiritu, 
quasi uentus folia aut peniculum tectorium. 18 
18 aut Merula: ut P: de Anon liquet. peniculum P: -niculum A: paniculam Turnebus : paniculum 

Ritschl, 

THEsE are the facts about the manuscript tradition of this line. The history of 
the interpretation is as follows. The early editors, knowing that fenicillus tectorius in 
Pliny, N.H. 28. 235, means ‘a plasterer’s brush,’ assumed that feniculus tectorius 
in Plautus meant the same, since there is no ascertainable difference in meaning 
between fenicillus and peniculus. They accordingly translated, ‘as wind scatters the 
leaves or scatters the hairs of a plasterer’s brush.’ About 1560 Turnebus! saw that 
it was not likely that the wind could have much effect upon a brush made, as Pliny 
tells us, of bristles (saetae), and was the first to darken counsel by emending peniculum 
t. to paniculam tectoriam, ‘ut paniculae leuissimae arundinis, qua integi uillaticae 
domus solent, intellegantur.’ He quotes Plin. N.H. 16. 158 for a description of the 
reed used for thatching, and doubtless has in mind, though he does not quote it, 
Rudens 122, quin tu in paludem ts exicasque havundinem qui pertegamus uillam. The 
difficulty about this interpretation is that the panicles or tufted heads of reeds were 
no more likely to have been used in the ancient mode of thatching than in the 
modern. If any were left in the completed thatch it would be by an accident, and 
they would not be a marked feature of the countryman’s roof. Pareus thought that 
Turnebus had acted ‘too dictatorially’ in departing from the manuscripts. He 
therefore restored the established text, and took it to mean ‘a brush made of a 
horse’s tail.’ But this did not dispose of the difficulty, and succeeding editors— 
Lambinus, Dousa, Taubmann—all followed Turnebus. Salmasius alone attempted 


1 Adversaria, col. 64. 48, ed. 1599. 
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a revolt, but unsuccessfully. While retaining the reading which Turnebus had 
suggested, he interpreted it to mean the reed panicles used as one of the constituents 
of plaster. ‘In tectoriis admiscebatur lanugo arundinum etiam hodieque fit, ex lana 
decerpta pannis pectine.” This interpretation did not mend matters, for no evidence 
could be produced to show that the ancients ever used the panicle of the reed in 
order to make their plaster more adhesive. Accordingly Gronovius at the end of 
the seventeenth century and his successors in the eighteenth returned to the 
emendation of Turnebus. Ritschl, however, must have felt qualms, since in his first 
edition of the Miles he reinstated the manuscript reading peniculum tectorium, which 
had been defended by F. W. Rost in 1823.4 Rost, while rejecting Turnebus'’ 
emendation, tried to appropriate its meaning, and translated ‘a tuft of thatch.’ He 
was of course at once faced with the difficulty of reconciling this interpretation with 
Pliny, N.H. 28. 235, where the ashes from pig’s bristles from plasterer’s brushes 
(penicilli tectorit), mixed with fat, are recommended as a remedy for burns. It would 
be extraordinary if penscillus ¢. in Pliny meant ‘a plasterer’s brush,’ while peniculus t. 
in Plautus meant ‘a tuft of thatch.’ Rost accordingly impugned the text of Pliny, 
denied that such brushes were made of pigs’ bristles, and by a violent and almost 
nonsensical emendation maintained that the ingredient to which Pliny is referring in 
his recipe is burnt thatch and not burnt bristles. The next move lay with Ritschl, 
who in the preface to his Stichus in 1850 repented of the reading which he had 
adopted from Rost. He now suggested pamculum for peniculum, paniculus being the 
diminutive of panus (rjvos dor. ravos), to which two meanings are assigned: (1) The 
thread wound round a bobbin; (2) a swelling or tumour. The meaning seemed 
rather remote, and the formation of a diminutive in -cu/us from a noun of the second 
declension unusual. But if the meaning could be accepted, the form could perhaps 
be justified by the Plautine feniculum from fenum. 

Profound peace reigned over the passage for many decades, hardly broken by 
Rassow’s suggestion? that the diminutive was a neuter paniculum, and was derived 
from panicum, ‘ panic-grass.’ This seemed to remove the difficulties as to form and 
meaning which had been felt in pamntculus when derived from panus. The standard 
editors — Gétz-Léwe, Brix, Lorenz, Tyrrell—all printed paniculum tectorium, 
adopting either Ritschl’s interpretation or Rassow’s, and clinched the matter by 
referring the student to J/. 24. 451 dpodos Aaxvyecs. But Rassow wrote his note in 
1881 without having observed that Ascoli* in 1878 had pointed out that the Romance 
derivatives conclusively proved that the second syllable in panicum was long. In 
1887 Grober also called attention to the true quantity. Ascoli and Grober, however, 
had no interest in Plautus and did not allude to the passage in the Miles. Neither 
did anyone else till Lindsay, with his usual acumen, saw the bearing of this minute 
discovery, and argued in 1892‘ that paniculum could not be read in Plautus unless the 
very questionable scansion panic’lum could be adopted. Editors, however, turned a 
deaf ear, and paniculum held the field in the editions of Leo (1892) and the smaller 
edition of Gétz-Lowe (1895), and still holds it in Kohler’s edition of Brix-Niemeyer 
(1916). 

It now seems opportune to approach the passage from a different quarter, and 
to try to answer the question which, so far as I know, has never yet been asked— 
whether the word tectovius can ever mean in old Latin or in Latin of any period ‘of 
or belonging to a roof or thatch.” Ever since Turnebus started the idea that ¢ectorius 
could be the adjective of tectum, scholars, mesmerized by the apparently similar 
passage in the Rudens, have followed him submissively, without asking whether there 


1 Opuscula Plautina I. 228. in Archiv f. Lat. Lex. 1V. 427. Cf, Meyer-Libke, 
2 In Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1881, Suppl. XII. Romanisches Et. Wort, 1921, p. 457. 
637. 4 Class. Rev. V1., p. 88. 


3 Ascoli in Archivio Glottologico LV. 353; Grober 
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is any authority for this meaning. There is none. Georges in his Lexicon gives us 
‘TECTORIUS (I) im Allg. : paniculus Rohrbiichsel zum Dachdecken, Plaut. mil. 183~ 
subst. tectorium, die Decke, der Deckel Cato 7, 11.’ And L. and S. quote the same 
two passages, and obligingly add that the word is very rare. But the facts are that 
tectovrium, aS a noun meaning ‘cover,’ does not exist in Cato atall.! He uses tectarium; 
and the adjective tectorius is not used as the adjective of tectum in the whole range of 
Latin literature. Adjectives of this formation appear for the most part to be derived 
from verbal nouns in -toy, -sov, by the addition of a suffix -i0-. They have been 
minutely analyzed by Paucker’ and later by F. T. Cooper. This analysis brings 
out very clearly the fact that the group is a comparatively late formation in the 
history of the Latin language. It is represented by four instances in Plautus, by 
one in Cato. There are none in the fragments of Lucilius, and, I believe, only one 
in Terence. In Cicero and Caesar there are thirty-five. In silver Latin they become 
common, and after the age of Hadrian very common indeed. In meaning they are 
properly the adjectives of the verbals in -tov, from which they are originally formed, 
and I do not think that there is any instance where a verbal in -fory is extant, and the 
adjective in -tovius does not reflect its meaning. If this is true, tectorius should mean 
‘of or belonging to a #ector.’ And ¢ectoy cannot mean a ‘ builder or roofer,’ but can 
only mean ‘a plasterer.’ Tectovius admittedly already has its proper meaning, e.g. in 
opus tectorium, ‘plasterer’s work.’ Why then should we try to force upon it another 
meaning which it cannot properly bear? One maxim of my old friend the late 
W. G. Rutherford was, ‘ Always suspect a arag Aeyopevov,’ and I have rarely found 
a better instance of its truth than the present passage. It is for the supporters 
of tectovius as the adjective of tectum to find further evidence of such a meaning before 
they ask us to accept it on the strength of a single disputed passage. 
I believe that the true solution is to alter one letter, and read 


quasi uentus folia aut peniculus tectorium, 


and that tectorium here is not an adjective at all, but the noun meaning ‘plaster.’ The 
construction then is: ‘cuius tu legiones difflauisti spiritu quasi uentus difflat folia 
aut peniculus tectoris difflat, hoc est, dispergit tectorium in pariete.’ ‘As the wind 
scatters the leaves or the plasterer’s brush the plaster.’ We thus get a series in 
comic proportion: ‘ Ventus: folia :: peniculus : tectorium.’ This admirably suits 
the tone of the passage, and gives it far more comic force than the ‘ tuft of thatch.’ 
Artotrogus begins his compliment in a high-faluting tone, ‘ paratragoedat carnufex,’ 
and ends it rapa zpocdoxiav, with a pert and almost insolent comparison of his 
master to a plasterer’s brush, and his master is too dull of wit to see the insult and 
resent it. I had hoped to be able to claim this suggestion as my own, for there is no 
hint of it in any of the standard authorities on the play, and it occurred to me quite 
independently. but on turning to Ussing’s commentary, a quarter to which the 
helpless do not usually look for help, I see that he made the suggestion in 1882, but 
without noticing the difficulty about the meaning of tectorius. There it has remained 
unnoticed for forty years, and it is surely quite time that it should be restored to the 
light, and the interpretations that are now in favour be returned to the limbo from 
which they should never have emerged. 


F. W. HA tt. 


2 C. Paucker, Vorarb. z. lat. Sprachgesch. 1, 27 
sqq., 1884, of which a convenient summary will 
be found in Stolz, Hist. Gramm. der lat. Sprache, 
1894; F. T. Cooper, Word-formation in the Roman 
sermo plebeius, New York, 1895. I have not been 
able to procure N. Helwich’s work on the adjec- 
tives in Plautus, St. Petersburg, 1893. 


1 If anyone refers me from Cato to C.G.L. 
IV, 396. 18, Tectorio, tegmine, I fall back upon 
Lindsay (no enemy of glosses), who writes to 
me: ‘ Abavus Major (with its addition of xoviayz) 
shows that Abavus merely took this item from 
Philox. (C.G.L. Il. 195. 48) [xovia] xoviaya, and 
added fegmine out of its own head !’ 
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‘ASINVS GERMANVS.’ 


Ir is a familiar story that on April 5, 56 B.c., Cicero made a motion in the 
Senate concerning Caesar’s Campanian land law, and that this action of his was one 
of the reasons for the conference of Luca. Query: What were the terms of the 
motion ? 

The prevalent opinion among modern scholars is that Cicero intended nothing 
less than to have Caesar’s law cancelled, as Saturninus’ and Drusus’ acts had been 
cancelled, on the score of illegality.1_ But this view is open to several objections : 

(1) While it is true that the Lex Campana could be assailed on the ground that 
Caesar had disregarded the veto of Bibulus,? and had forcibly interrupted Cato in 
the course of discussion upon the bill,*? yet its enactment was not marred by such 
scandalous illegalities as the passage of Caesar’s earlier land act, which had given 
rise to serious rioting.t On a question of constitutional propriety, therefore, the 
earlier land law offered a far broader target for criticism than the second, or 
Campanian law; and if Cicero, nevertheless, selected the Campanian law as the 
object of his attack, we may infer that he was not primarily concerned with a 
question of legal forms. 

(2) At the time of Cicero’s motion the Lex Campana was three years old, and 
we cannot doubt that it had been put into operation.® Under its terms the city of 
Capua had been reconstituted ;* and we may safely assume that Pompey’s old 
soldiers, who were among the chief beneficiaries of Caesar’s law,’ were not kept 
waiting unduly for their allotments. Under these conditions the annulment of 
Caesar’s law would have imperilled the titles of hundreds or thousands of new 
settlers, and the path would have lain open to wholesale evictions, 

Now such expropriations were a not unusual feature in the programme of Roman 
politicians under the later Republic, but they ran counter to the settled policy of 
Cicero, who had at least as great a respect for the rights of property as he had for the 
Roman constitution. In 63 B.c, he had opposed the land law of Servilius Rullus on 
the very ground that it would disturb existing holdings ;* and three years later he 
had amended a bill introduced on behalf of Pompey’s old soldiers by the tribune, 
L. Flavius, so as to safeguard the interests of cultivators in possession.? Even 
if Cicero had been prepared to ruin the new homesteads for the barren pleasure 


1 Mommsen, History of Rome (1894ed.), Vol. V., that Cicero desired, not to annul, but to sus- 





p. 124 ; Watson, Select Letiers of Cicevo (4th ed.), 
p. 140; Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of 
Cicero (2nd ed.), Vol. II., p. 53 (note to letter 
106, § 1); Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, Vol. II., p. 42; Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, 
p. 232 ; Meyer, Caesar’s Monarchie, p. 136. 

Ihne (Rémische Geschichte V., p. 387) and 
Warde-Fowler (Julius Caesar, p. 181) go no farther 
than to say that Caesar’s legislation was to be 
‘considered.’ 

Strachan-Davidson (Cicero, pp. 260-2) and Heit- 
land (The Roman Republic III., pp. 181-2) suggest 


pend, Caesar’s act. 

2 Ad Atticum II, 19. 2. 

3 Plutarch, Cato Minor, ch. 33. 

4 Jbid., chs. 31-2; Cassius Dio, bk. 38, chs. 3, 6. 

5 Ferrero (op. cit.) denies this. But he quotes 
no evidence in support. In fact, the evidence 
goes against him, 

6 Post Red. ad Senatum, § 29; Pro Sestio, $19, 
Pro Milone, § 39 ; Caesar, Bell. Ciu, 1. 14. 4. 

7 Cicero, Philippic I1., § 101. 

8 In Legem Agraviam II1., § 84; Ad Familiares 
XIII. 4. 2. 

9 Ad Atticum I. 19. 4. 
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of scoring a constitutional point against Julius Caesar, his own past record as the 
champion of vested interests would have stood in the way of his taking this line. 

(3) A motion which threatened Pompey’s old soldiers with the loss of their 
holdings would have constituted a serious affront to Pompey himself. 


This raises a fresh point. Did Cicero aim his motion at Pompey equally with 
Caesar ? 

Not a few modern historians have represented Cicero’s action as a double- 
barrelled attack upon both the triumvirs.!. But this view of the case involves us in 
further difficulties. 

(a) An overt assault by Cicero upon Pompey would have been quite out of 
keeping with his usual attitude towards him. It was one of the cardinal rules of 
Cicero’s policy to keep on good terms with Pompey ; and however much he might 
feel irritated at the coolness of Pompey’s response to his advances, he took good care 
not to give open expression to his resentment. Moreover, in the early months of 
56 B.c. Cicero and Pompey had been drawn together by their common enmity 
against P. Clodius. In March of that year they had joined hands in order to defeat 
Clodius’ prosecution of P. Sestius.?2 A little later, in the speech De Haruspicum 
Responsis, Cicero upbraided the nobility for abetting Clodius against Pompey.* That 
Cicero should at this juncture have rounded upon Pompey and hit him in a most 
sensitive spot is hardly credible. 

(b) The aim of Cicero in introducing his motion about the Lex Campana was 
avowedly ‘in arcem illius causae inuadere,’4 i.e. to break up the triumvirate. But 
an attack which involved Pompey equally with Caesar was calculated to have 
precisely the opposite effect. The coalition between Pompey and Caesar had its 
origin in a refusal on the Senate’s part to provide Pompey’s veterans with land. A 
subsequent attempt by Cicero to deprive these veterans of the land which they had 
in the meantime acquired would simply tend to confirm the coalition. But once 
Pompey and Caesar had closed ranks, the fortress which Cicero was endeavouring 
to breach would become impregnable. In 59 B.c. the optimates had exhausted the 
resources of civilisation against an intact triumvirate, and their impotence had been 
shown up in a perfectly ludicrous manner. In 56 B.c. the mere reunion of Caesar 
and Pompey at Luca instantaneously made them the masters of the political 
situation. Now the hopelessness of waging war against an undissolved coalition 
was clearer to none than to Cicero. In 59 B.c. he had rigidly abstained from overt 
opposition against the united triumvirate. In 56 B.c. he called off his attack at the 
first sign of a joint resistance. We may therefore hesitate to believe that on April 5 
Cicero forgot all that he had learnt of political tactics, and gave a coup de téte intoa 
solid brick wall. 

The only chance of overthrowing the triumvirate lay in fostering disunion 
among its members. Now by 56 B.c. the seeds of such disunion had been sown by 
the triumvirs themselves, and a tree had grown up laden with apples of discord. At 
the beginning of that year Pompey had publicly complained that Crassus was setting 
bravoes on to him ;° and he had equal reason to complain of Caesar, for Caesar had 
been guilty of culpable negligence in permitting the incessant and grossly insulting 
attacks of Clodius upon Pompey. 

In his turn Pompey returned disloyalty with interest, and at no time could 


p. 138, n. 2) at the beginning or middle of April, 
i.e. very close to the motion on the Lex Cam- 
pana. 

* Ad Familiares I. 9. 8. 

5 Ad Quintum Fratrem Il. 3. 3 (written in 
February, 56). 


1 Mommsen, Watson, Sihler, Ihne, Meyer, 
loc. cit.; Drumann, Geschichte Roms III., pp. 
238-9, IV., p. 521. 

2 Ad Familiares I. 9. 7. 

3 See especially §§ 46-50. The date of this 
speech has recently been fixed by Meyer (op. cit., 
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Caesar safely trust him. At the very outset of the triumvirate Pompey had cast 
about for an eventual avenue of retreat from his pact with Caesar.! During its later 
stages he continually toyed with the idea of leaving Caesar in the lurch.2 On 
Pompey’s attitude in the early months of 56 B.c. we have a further significant piece 
of evidence. The conference of Luca was preceded by another meeting at Ravenna. 
This, however, was a partie a deux, for only Caesar and Crassus attended it. As 
nothing stood in the way of Pompey’s personal presence at Ravenna, and as it is 
inconceivable that he should have confided his interests to Crassus—it is only too 
likely that Crassus told stories about him to Caesar—we can only infer that Pompey 
at this crisis deliberately ran the risk of losing touch with his partners. 

At the time of the debate on the Lex Campana Cicero’s cue therefore was 
plainly to make overtures to Pompey in order to detach him completely from Caesar. 
That he made such overtures cannot be definitely asserted. But at the inception of 
the triumvirate Cicero had protested to Pompey that ‘Short, not Codlin, was the 
friend.’ If he tried to alienate Pompey from Caesar in 59 B.c., it is scarcely likely 
that he overlooked a second and better chance in 56 B.c., and he must have been 
strangely blind if, instead of seducing Pompey, he chose to affront him, and thus 
drive him back into Caesar’s arms, 

(c) The motion which Cicero put forward on April 5, 56 B.c., was but the sequel 
to a proposal made by a tribune named Rutilius Lupus in December, 57 3.c.5 The 
terms of Lupus’ motion are not known, but as he made a good many hits at Caesar 
in his introductory speech, we may assume that he desired to take action against 
Caesar, and therefore pursued the same policy as Cicero. Now Rutilius was a 
consistent partisan of Pompey,® and a few weeks after his attack upon Caesar he 
exerted himself on Pompey’s behalf in the debates on the Egyptian question.” 
Theve can hardly be any doubt that his action in December, 57 8.c., was inspived by Pompey, 
who thus appears as the originator of the attack upon the Lex Campana. Under these 
circumstances we are driven to the conclusion that Cicero in his réchauffé of Lupus’ 
motion discriminated between Caesar and Pompey: while assailing the former he 
spared the latter, 

In favour of the view that Cicero was running a tilt at Pompey there is one 
apparently strong piece of evidence. Shortly after the conference of Luca Pompey 
unburdened his soul to brother Quintus on the subject of Cicero’s ingratitude.’ 
Now this protest, had it been delivered before the conference, would prove beyond 
doubt that Cicero had attacked Pompey’s interests. But coming as it did after the 
conference, it carries no conviction. Moreover, Cicero expressed complete surprise 
at this tirade on Pompey’s part,® which is further proof that he could not have 
seriously injured Pompey. We cannot doubt that at Luca Caesar coached his 
colleagues in the new parts assigned to them, and that in the interview with Quintus 
the voice was Pompey’s, but the hand was Caesar’s,!° 

It appears, then, that Cicero’s motion was so contrived as to hurt Caesar 
without injuring Pompey. Therefore it cannot have advocated a complete annul- 
ment of the Lex Campana. 


1 Ad Atticum II. 16. 2. 
2 The double game which Pompey played 


10 Pompey had a decided penchant for acting 
the part of the heavy father. Witness his tragic 
ever since 54 B.c. is described with great clear- gestures when he was commissioned to exercise 
ness by Meyer, pp. 193 sqq. command against Mithridates (Plutarch, Pompey, 

3 Ad Familiares I. 9. 9. ch. 30), and when he decided on hostilities 

* Philippic II. 23. against Caesar (Appian, Bell, Ciu, HI. 31). It is 

5 Ad Quintum Fratrem II. 1. 1. notorious that Cicero was frequently puzzled to 

6 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Rutilius, No. 27. discover Pompey’s real feelings behind his pijcecs 

7 Ad Familiaves 1, 1. 3; I. 2. 2. and his poses. 

8 Ibid. I. 9. 9. 9 Ibid. I. 9. 8. 
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What, then, were Cicero’s terms, and on what grounds did he put them 
forward ? 

The pretext for his motion lies ready to hand. In the early part of 56 B.c. the 
Roman treasury was in low water.’ Nay more, on the very day of the debate on 
the Lex Campana the Senate had further depleted it by a grant of forty million 
sesterces—say, 12 to 15 per cent. of a year’s revenue?—to Pompey on account of his 
corn purchase commission. This shortage of funds provided an excellent axe for 
lopping off expenditure on land allotments. We need therefore go no further in our 
search for the ground of his attack upon the Lex Campana: ‘the nation simply 
couldn’t afford it.’ 

As for the terms of Cicero’s motion, the simplest supposition is that he mevely 
advocated the suspension of the Lex Campana until funds should become move plentiful.2 This 
proposal would in nowise imperil the security of existing allotment-holders ; and as 
we may suppose that by 56 B.c. Pompey’s old soldiers, who had the first claim upon 
the Campanian estate, had all been provided for, it would offer no injury to Pompey’s 
interests, On the other hand, Caesar would have had real reason to resent Cicero’s 
motion. Not only would it disappoint the deserving poor whom Caesar hoped to 
benefit by the Lex Campana,‘ but it might leave Caesar without any land to deal 
out to his soldiers at the end of the Gallic campaigns. In 51 B.c. Pompey renewed 
the agitation about the Lex Campana for the express purpose of depriving Caesar of 
the means of pensioning his troops. The suspension of the law at Cicero’s instance 
in 56 B.c. would have menaced Caesar’s interests in a precisely similar manner. 
Thus we have found a formula under which Cicero could have inflicted damage 
upon Caesar without doing harm to Pompey. 

One further question : Had Cicero no other object than to interfere with Caesar’s 
land assignations? Taken by itself such a measure, though highly vexatious to 
Caesar, would not have ruined him, and it would not justify Cicero’s description of 
his own motion as an attempt upon the citadel of the triumvirate. 

We may therefore take it for granted that Cicero had some ulterior purpose. 
The nature of this purpose will at once become clear if we bear in mind that the only 
method of overthrowing the triumvirate was to split it; that Cicero was aware of 
this fact; that the triumvirs themselves had already created a fissure; and that the 
first attempt to tamper with the Lex Campana was made, not by Cicero, but by 
Pompey. When Cicevo in April 56 B.c. vettevated the motion which Lupus had brought 
forward at Pompey’s instance in December 57, he probably counted on Pompey being so far 
compromised by his previous action that he could not openly oppose Cicero's procedure. Thus 
Cicevo could hope to expose tm broad daylight the growing estrangement between Caesar and 
Pompey, and so to deal a blow at the triumvirate from which it might not have 
recovered. 

Cicero erred in supposing that the Optimates would facilitate the capture of 
Pompey for their cause by abstaining from their childish policy of pricking him with 


1 This is implied in De Haruspficum Responsis, In view of the fact that the land distribution 
§ 31 (April, 56), and roundly asserted in De under the law of Tiberius Gracchus was far 
Prouinciis Consulavibus, § 11 (June, 56) and Pro’ from complete in 129 B.c., i.e. four years after 
Balbo, § 61 (summer 56). the enactment of the law (Appian [. 19), we may 
2 Ad Quintum Fratrem 11.5.1. In 61 B.c. the assume that a good many of the applicants under 
Roman revenues amounted to 340 million ses- Caesar’s land legislation were still waiting for 
terces (Plutarch, Pompey 48). They had since their allotments in 56 B.c. 
been diminished by the loss of rents in Campania. 5 In 56 B.c. it was Cicero's belief that the 
3 This is the conclusion which Strachan- Gallic War would end in one or two years’ time 
Davidson and Heitland (Joc. cit.) have reached (De Prou. Cons., § 34). 
after a more summary review of the case. 8 Ad Familiares VIII. 10, 4. 
¢ Suetonius, Diuus Iulius 20, § 3; Appian II, ro. 
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pins ;! and he blundered yet more gravely when he failed to see that Pompey might 
play false twice over, that, having originated an attack upon Caesar, he would walk 
back into Caesar’s camp. Hence we can understand that in a subsequent moment 
of pique he dubbed himself ‘ asinus germanus.’2 But we need not, with Mommsen 
et his omnibus, accept this as a final verdict upon him. If the above reasoning is 
correct, Cicero’s action on April 5, 56 B.c., was that of a sanguine and impulsive 
man, but not that of a crass idiot. And this surely, rather than Mommsen’s prize 


fool, was the real Cicero. 
M. Cary, 


It is well known that Cicero bitterly com- 
plained of the Optimates’ failure to play up to 
him (Ad Fam. 1. 9. 10 sqq.; Ad Att. IV. 5. 1). 

2 Ad Att. IV. 5. 3. 


1 It is probable that Lupus’ motion in Decem- 
ber 57 was a kite flown to ascertain how the 
wind was blowing in the Senate, and that the 
motion was withdrawn because the Senate gave 
it no hearty support. 


PVNCTO TEMPORE AGAIN. 


Some time ago in this journal (XIII. 19) I asked for light on this common 
phrase of Lucretius, quoting three of its occurrences, and being especially interested 
in the last (where the final syllable of tempore is elided) : 


6, 230 Et liquidum puncto facit aes in tempore et aurum. 


Can ‘ pierced time,’ I asked, mean ‘ minutely divided time’? 

I have to thank correspondents for their help. Still, there was no unanimity. 
One wrote: ‘I can hardly imagine the possibility of a pungere tempus.’ Another: ‘Is 
there any real difficulty? Surely punctum tempus merely means a unit of time 
pricked—i.e, marked by a dot—in a scale.’ (And to this last I now seriously 
incline.) 

The veteran Berlin professor, whose loss we deplore, Hermann Diels, read a 
paper (which has just come into my hands) before the Berlin Academy on the 
colloquialisms, or, at least, the homely phrases, of Lucretius (Sitz.-Ber. Berl. Akad., 
philos.-hist. Klasse, 1922, p. 46, Lukvezstudien V.). He begins with the adverbial use 
of mente (whence the adverbial suffix of Romance languages), e.g. in a line (5, 1325): 


terram minitanti mente ruebant, 
which an emendator (oh, those emendators!) recently rewrote at sweet Caprice’s call: 
terram mento minitante ruebant, 


and explained : ‘Of course mento means the whole face, and not merely the chin.’ 
(Well, well!) 

Diels takes the view (to which I once seriously inclined) that tempove is tempori’, 
with that suppression of final s which Cicero called subyusticum. A phonetician finds 
a difficulty, for temporis should lose s before a consonant only, not before a vowel. 
Temport’ is the preconsonantal doublet (like our ‘ a’), temporis the prevocalic (like our 
‘an’). Tempors’ et aurum would be as abnormal as ‘a egg’ in English; but Diels did 
not concern himself with the phonetic side of the question. 

This short account I write to supplement not only my previous article, but also 
my recent fuller treatment of the suppression of final s (in Early Latin Verse, p. 126). 

W. M. Linpsay. 











SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIII. 3. July-September, 1922. 


R, J. Deferrari, St. Augustine’s Method of Composing and Delivering Sermons (2). 
Mainly a collection of illustrative passages from the sermons to support the theory 
advanced in the former article—that St. Augustine habitually delivered practically 
extempove discourses. A. Roseth, Die Entstehung des Absoluten Infinitivs im Griechischen, 
Argues that in the original form of this construction the infinitive, which has a 
‘limiting ’ and not a ‘ consecutive’ force, is clearly the complement of some wevbum 
walendt understood. Thus ws eixava: is equivalent to quantum (ut) conict potest, while 
forms such as dXlyouv (pixpot) deity and éxoy efvac are later developments, due to the 
influence of analogy. H. C. Lipscomb, Virginia Georgics. Gives a number of 
quotations from this poem, written just before the outbreak of the American Civil 
War by a brother of General Lee, to prove the continuance in it of the tradition of 
Vergilian didactic. Katherine Allen, The Fasti of Ovid and the Augustan Propaganda. 
Argues that, despite the rededication to Germanicus, the real purpose of the Fasti 
is to glorify Augustus and his services to the Roman world both in war and in peace, 
and to insist upon his claim to a place in the hierarchy of heaven, and his special 
relation to the three great divinities Vesta, Venus, and Mars. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). New Series, [. 

H. Malcovati quotes, from the nine epigrams attributed to Gaetulicus, those 
passages that seem to throw light on the disputed subject of the poet’s identity. 
Lipsius had assigned the epigrams, some of which are obvious imitations, to the 
Roman Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, who was consul in 26 a.p., legate from 29 to 
39, and was killed by Caligula in 39. Several ancient writers refer to this Gaetulicus 
and his licentiousness, while he refers to one Caesennia as his friend. M. rejects this 
identification, and cites from the epigrams to shows that the writer was a Greek 
of humble position of much earlier date. His only amorous epigram mentions 
Idothea. But M. admits that the later Roman may have written epigrams which 
have not survived. R. Cantarella thinks that the Tvachiniae shows more clearly than 
any other of his plays the source and progress of Sophocles’ thought. In discussing 
the date of the play, he shows that one or two historical allusions afford very 
uncertain data for a judgment. Aesthetic arguments also lead to differing results. 
Some prefer to assign it to the earliest period, and Patin, Bergk, and other scholars 
find the influence of Aeschylus in the silence of Iole. Dindorf prefers the middle 
period, noting the brevity of the choruses and the rarer use of trochaic-dactylic 
metre. Wilamowitz again finds the influence of the Hippfolytus at work, and assigns 
the play to 423 B.c. By comparing this play with the Hippolytus, the Hercules Furens, 
and the Andromache, C. arrives at the conclusion that the Andromache dates from 430, 
the Tvachiniae from 429, and the Hippolytus from 428. Brief notes on the interaction 
between the two poets are given. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 2. 1922. 
R. J. Bonner, Wit and Humour in Athenian Courts, The forensic wit, which is 
referred to in the Wasps (548 sqq.), by Demosthenes, Contra Amstocvatem, 206, and 
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by Demetrius, On Style, 128, appears only rarely in the extant professional speeches. 
Lysias has more of it than.the other orators because he sought to portray carefully 
the character of his clients. It probably appeared for the most part in the unpro- 
fessional speeches of the litigants in minor cases, and in the informal exchanges 
permitted in an Atheniamcourt. N. W. De Witt, Virgil at Naples. It appears from 
Catalepton 5 and Cims (Introduction) that Virgil had settled at Naples by July 45, 
possibly with all the. Epicurean company that formed the school of Siro. The 
name Parthenope (Georgics 564) signified the old harbour town, which was practically 
abandoned after Sulla’s treatment, and here were probably the villa of Siro and the 
home and tomb of the Virgils (cf. Statius, Sz/uae IV. 4. 51 sqq.). C.D. Buck, Greek 
audodov, Oscan Amvianud, and the Oscan Ejituns Inscriptions. The discovery of 
another eétuns inscription leads B. to reopen the question of their significance. 
Amvianud has the same technical meaning as audodov, which came to mean a group 
of streets forming a ‘quarter.’ Eituns (= Lat. *stones) is a noun of action, meaning 
first ‘goings’ and then technically ‘ mobilization.’ The inscriptions give instructions 
for mobilization, the opening of each being ‘from this quarter the mobilization.’ 
M. E. Deutsch, A Prophecy of Caesar’s Murder. The reading Iho prognatus in 
Suetonius, Julius 81. 1, rejected by modern editors for illo prognatus, should be 
retained ; it has the best manuscript authority, gives a better point to the prophecy, 
and is more in accordance with grammatical usage. J. Elmore, The Purpose of the 
Decemviral Legislation, Drawing a distinction between res publica and leges, such as 
existed in Greek thought between voA:reia and vopo, E. believes that the Decemvirs 
laboured, not to establish a new rodA:re‘a (this had been done with the expulsion of 
the kings), but te regulate its operation by drawing up vopuo, a body of legislation 
which should regulate the duties of magistrates, their relations to one another, 
and the duties and rights of the citizen-body. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ 
I. M. Linforth illustrates Plato, Rep. VII. 521c, by the myth of Amphiaraus men- 
tioned by Pausanias I. 34; N. E. Crosby would read in Iliad V. 887 7) &’ &v (ao’, as 
giving the required alternative to the sense of ll. 885-6; P. Shorey finds in Plato, 
Rep. 477¢, the reference made by Simplicius, de anima, 146. 21; J. C. Rolfe examines 
the use of provsus by Aulus Gellius. 


Mnemosyne. L. 2. 1922. 


J. van Binsbergen, Juris Romant Studiorum Vindicatw, urges the importance of 
Roman law as a propaedeutic for law students. Pointing out that materials do not 
exist for a history of Roman law, he refers to the sources of our information from 
the Twelve Tables down to Justinian. The part played by the praetors in the 
evolution of private law was the production of formulae for the guidance of the 
indices, who were themselves without legal knowledge. B. A. van Groningen, 
‘Opodoyos, seeks to determine the meaning of this word in Egyptian papyri of the 
Roman age, where we read of dpoAoyos yj, dpdAoyoe avdpes and opodAoyos Aaoypadia. 
Land inundated by the Nile paid higher taxes than land which did not enjoy this 
advantage (yi &Bpoxos). yi éuddoyos is land which admittedly belongs to the former 
class, and about which no further inquiry is needed. Similarly ouoAoyo: avdpes are 
men who admit their liability to a tax or burden, and opoAoyos Aaoypadia an assessment 
which is not disputed. J. S. Phillimore on Hor. Avs Poetica 120, ‘ Scriptor honoratum 
si forte reponis Achillem,’ objecting to the suggested interpretations of honovatum, 
wishes to read honestorum. Honesta=decova, ad trvagicum spiritum conuententia. Con- 
trast Satyrorum scriptoy (v.235). H. Wagenvoort, Apuletana, contributes notes on 
the Fable of Cupid and Psyche. P. H. Damsté writes on Rutilius Namatianus. 
C. Brakman, Rutiliana, points out (supplementing F. Jager, Rhetovische Bettrage zu 
Rutilius) how R. in composing his poem conformed to the roma. Adyou cuvraxtiKod. 
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He adds notes on the text of the poem. P.H. Damsté on Pollux IX. 115: 9 & 
cxowogiAivea + KaOntac Kixros* eis 5€ cxoivov Exwv AaOov wap’ aito TiOnoe* Kav pay 
ayvonon éxeivos Tap’ @ Keitar, TepiOewv epi Tov KUKAOV Tiwrerac’ ef SE pao, TepreAaiva 
tov Gevra timrwv. The game described is like our ‘ Drop the slipper.’ D. proposes 
to emend the text by placing the words wepiOéwv wepi tov KixAov between €xwv and 
AaBwv, and reading rapa tw riOyou for rap’ ait riOnor.. W. Vollgraff contributes 
notes on Aristotle, ’A@. IloA., and J. J. Hartman continues his Propertiana. W. Voll- 
graff, De Origine Hypothecae in Iuve Attico, argues that mortgaging did not arise from 
sale of land. It was preceded by the pledging of the produce of the land in 
perpetuity. Later the law was changed to permit of sale. There are short notes 
on Plut. 77b. Gracch. 5 and 8, Agis 2 and g, and Ovid, Met. IX. 575. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XLIX.-L. 10, 1922, 


10. E. Kalinka, Elektva und Antigone. A study of these two figures, leading to 
the conclusions : (a) that Electra was a goddess of light, worshipped chiefly in East 
Peloponnese, first connected with Agamemnon by some seventh-century epic poet; 
(6) Ismene was a Theban nymph, Eteocles a Theban king, but Antigone and 
Polynices are (as their names show) poetic inventions, Antigone being a ‘ com- 
pensation’ (to Jocasta) for Oedipus’ exposure (cf. Eur. Phoen. 57 sqq.). The Thebaid 
first made Eteocles and Polynices children of incest, while the later Oedipodea 
attributed them to a second marriage. Ismene and Antigone do not demonstrably 
enter the story before the Septem (467 3B.c.), but were perhaps introduced shortly 
before this by Ion of Chios in a dithyramb. The defiant burial of Polynices was 
probably invented by Ion, but is not mentioned in the genuine parts of the Septem. 
Iwo sisters were needed, because the burial was at first a real one, too heavy a task 
for one woman, P.Corssen, Das Verhiltnis dey Apostelgeschichte zum 3. Evangelium, 
The third Gospel is a /atey work by the author of the Acts, and embodies Semitic 
material, When writing the Acts, the author knew nothing of Jesus’ birth or 
baptism, 


LI.-LII. 1, 1923. 


1. A. Wiedemann, Die Entzifferung der Hieroglyphen. An account of hieroglyphic 
studies from Horapollon to Lepsius, doing careful justice to the less famous students. 
J. Geffcken, Die gviechische Aufklivung. A comprehensive sketch, paying especial 
attention to the fifth-century sophists. 


Rheinisches Museum. LXXII. (1920) 1. 


B. Laum, Alexandrinisches und byzantinisches Akzentuations-system. The final 
syllable of polysyllabic words ending oxytone was pronounced oxytone, even when 
written with barytone accent, when another word follows. Herodian and the 
Alexandrines knew nothing of alteration of pitch in final oxytone syllable when it 
occurs before another word. Papyri show a progressive breaking down of Alexan- 
drian system; Byzantine system is based on most recent methods adopted in MSS. 
up to that time. E. Ritterling, Zur Zeitbestimmung einiger Urkunden vom Opvamoas 
Denkmal. New dating of documents 1-16; criticism of Heberdey’s list of league 
priests for years 131-152 a.D. G. Helmreich, Zum sogenannten Aurelius de acutis 
passionibus, Applies comparison with Gariopontus for restoration of text. W. Bannier, 
Zu gyiechischen und lateinischen Auctoren. Discusses various passages, generally de- 
fending reading of MSS. O. Seeck, Libanius gegen Luctanus. Commentary on 
Libanius, Or. LVI. T. O. Achelis, Die Fabel Doligamt. Doligamus is Politian. 
MiIszELLEeN: C, Cichorius, Mancia. Manciola in Laevius is an invented diminutive 
of vulgar Latin mancia,a hand. A. Brinckmann, Liichenbiissey. On text of Plato, 
Symposium, P. 195A, B. 
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LXXIII. 2. Festschrift fiir O. Seeck. 


P. E. Sonnenburg, de Catulls Phaselo. 
epigram : ‘ hospites’ means ‘ visitors, tourists.’ 
poem has nothing to do with Catullus himself. H. Schone, Verschiedenes. Notes on 
text of Hippocrates, Ox. Pap. 1364, Plato, Galen, etc. P. Cauer, Tevminologisches 
zu Platon und Aristoteles. Interesting discussion of use of words pipyors and dpos. 
K. Miinscher, Kvitisches zum Panegyrikus des jiingeven Plimius. Includes discussion of 
Pliny’s clausulae. A.v. Salis, Die Brautkvone. Evidence from art for crowning of bride 
or girl who died unmarried. O. Hoffmann, Latina, Philological notes on praedium, 
the formation of the imperfect indicative. L. Radermacher, Christus unter den Schrsft- 
gelehvten. Contrasts account in St. Luke with other ancient stories with similar 
motive. Includes discussion of three days, three times, etc.,as convention in Plautus 
and Herodotus, and twelve as round number. K. Witte, Das achte Gedtcht der 
Theokvitischen Sammlung. Scheme of stanzas: vers. 57-60 belong to Daphnis; four 
lines have dropped out. 


LXXIII. 3. 


W. Kroll, Quintilianstudien. Interesting discussion of IX. 4, XI. 1, XI. 3. 
E. Preuner, Aus H.N. Ulvich’s Nachlass. Readings, etc., of inscriptions in /.G. IV.- 
XII. O. Hense, Zu Antipatros von Tarsos. On text of fragments of A. The two 
passages on Marriage in Stobaeus cited as Antipater are by A. of Tarsos, not of Tyre. 
Th. Birt, Eine Siegesinschrift und geogvaphische Karte des Iuditanus. New recon- 
struction of C.J.L. 1.2 652: adds reconstruction of oracle in Livy V. 16. g. 
H. Kallenberg, Bausteine fiiy eine histovische Grammatik dey gnechischen Sprache (con- 
tinued). Treats of forms of dvo0 from earliest to Byzantine times. U. Hoefer, Zu 
alten Geographen. Notes on Mela, Ps.Scymnus, Agatharchides. C. Clemens, Zu 
Fivmicius Maternus. Explains passages in De ervore profanarum veligionum. M1szELLEN: 
H. Kallenberg, Kleine Interpolationen bei Dionys. von Halikarnass. Notes on text of 
Dion. Antig. A. Debrunner, Zum Gesetz von Gortyn. New explanation of vers, 1-9 
of Laws of Gortyn (C. — Bechtel 4991). E. Frankel, Zuv Form dey aivor, 


Revue de Philologie. XLVI. 1. 1922. 

P. Cloché, Le Tvaité Atheno-Thvrace de 357. This treaty was not the result of a 
military success, but a mere compromise on the part of Athens. Athens was not 
enabled by it to penetrate the interior of Thrace, but only controlled the coast towns, 
and only these with the support of the three Thracian princes, whom she in turn 
engaged to support. M. Jeanneret, La Langue des Tableties @Exécvation latines. 
Continued from his articles published in 1916 and 1917. On the gender of dvs ; 
occideve and interficeve ; exive (‘to die’); omnis and totus; mec=non; parum=paucum, 
and other points. A. Boulanger, Chyonologie de la Vie du Rhéteur Aclus Anistide. 
G. Lafaye, Notes critiques ct explicatives suv Catulle. Treats, among other passages, of 
17. 3 <avculis> for ac sulcis ; 17. 15 the ripening grapes were specially guarded (cf. 
C.G.L. 5. 582. 8 Tugurium, casula quae a custodibus uincavum fit a tegendo); 25. 5 reads 
cum <luna uestiavios> ostendit oscitantes ; 45. 6 in Libya Indiaque, que is disjunctive ; 
66. 59 read Hic dii wario ne solum in limine caeli. Dit is gen. of dius and qualifies caelt. 
juen ibit is the remains of an interlinear note wel dius. A. Humpers, Le Duel chez 
Menandve. On the use of the dual in writers of the New Comedy. Reviews: 
W. J. Evans, Adlittevatio latina. Unfavourable. H. D. Naylor, Hovace, Odes and 
Epodes, a Study in Poetic Word-ovdey. The treatment is dogmatic and unconvincing. 


Itt 


The poem is an imitation of some Greek 
The speaker is a Cicerone. The 


XLVI. 2. 1922. 
L. Havet, Notes critiques suv Eschyle. A discussion of passages in the Septem 
and Supplices. W. M. Calder, Inscriptions grecques métriques inédites d' Asie Mineure. 
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The inscriptions are from Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria. A second article 
contains two Byzantine inscriptions from Antioch in Pisidia. G. Ramain, Catulle sur 
la Signification et la Composition du Poéme 64. Holds (with Shadworth Hodgson) that 
the central idea is the praise of conjugal love. The poem is possibly an attempt to 
translate a picture into poetry. In the picture the centre-piece would be the legend 
of Ariadne, while the episodes of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis were disposed in 
medallions round the border. L. Havet in Callimachus’ epigram on Eetion would 
read avépi <ro> imme. J. Carcopino, Vergiliana I.: A propos de Catalepton. The 
epigrams are not by Virgil, but belong to the close of the first century of the empire, 
The title Catalepton = BiBdros xatadnrrav, i.e. pieces found among V.’s papers. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XI. 3/4. 1921. 


H. Blase continues his examination of the Latin subjunctive. G. N. Hatzidakis 
writes on aBeArepos = aBeArorepos from afPeATos, (apwvw and kovedw. E, Kieckers gives 
examples of ore vecitativum in popular speech. M. Leumann discusses the etymology 
of anxicta, fustibalus, miscellus. PP. Kretschmer explains "Apys as ‘ the god who harms, 
punishes, avenges,’ especially when an oath has been broken. F. Vollmer maintains 
that ésse ést (edo) are solely due to the theories of grammarians, who wished to insist 
on the difference between the similar forms of sum and edo. M. Hammarstrém seeks 
to provide an Etruscan origin for several Greek words, borrowed from the pre-Greek 
inhabitants of the Aegean, themselves a branch of the Etruscan race. P. Kretschmer 
adds an article in support of Hammarstrom’s contention, with numerous examples. 


XII. 1/2. 1922. 


E. Schwyzer offers new explanations of obscure Greek words, especially those 
of the epic period. K. Kunst traces the history of the genitive absolute from Homer 
to the Old Comedy. PP. Kretschmer continues his study of mythical names. 
R. Wimmerer defends the old explanation of 6 dpros 6 érwvovs as ‘daily bread.’ 
G. Wolterstorff maintains that the originally feminine word dies became masculine 
at an early date in the literary language irrespective of its meaning, but was retained 
as feminine in the spoken language. 


Mémoires de la Societé de Linguistique de Paris. XXII. fasc. 6 (1922). 


Prince N. Troubetzkoy argues that the Slavonic neuter u- stems once had 
a final -¢ in the nom. and acc. sing., e.g. byeme must come from *bhermut, not from 
*bheymn, which would have yielded byémi (cf. acc. sing. materi). Meillet adds a note 
on the Greek nouns in -wa. The genitive plural in -ém implied in Irish fer (<wirdn), 
and Slavonic wltki, slovesti, is to be seen also, according to Meillet, in Old Prussian 
gvikan, swintan, and in Umbrian prhaclo, Atiersto, peracnio, fratrom, ero, the other ending 
-Om appearing in Umbrian as -um (pracatarum). Meillet emphasizes the fact that the 
Attic declension of i- stems (gen. sing. -ews from -nos) is due to a specifically Attic 
generalization starting from aéA:s réAnos, in which the 7 originated in the locative 
(woAni). Homeric zép0ac is explained by Meillet as arising by haplology from 
wépGec Gar: Notes suv la Formation du Latin classique, by J. Marouzeau (continued from 


XXII., pp. 174 sqq.). 
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